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EPISODES OF THE MONTH 


S we go to press the United Kingdom is in the throes of a major 
Aa crisis, the immediate outcome of which is still uncertain. 
Mr. Aneurin Bevan has resigned, and other members of the 
Government have followed him into the wilderness. The Prime Minister, 
faced with this formidable defection, is undergoing hospital treatment for 
duodenal ulcer. 

Meanwhile the world situation is, if anything, graver than ever, and 
the whole country is asking the question—“* How long?” How long will 
our enemies allow us to neglect the military and diplomatic priorities 
which our vital interests dictate? How long will His Majesty the King 
allow a tired, divided and discredited Government to mismanage our 
affairs and hold the electorate at bay? 

Perhaps when these words are read the Government will have fallen. 
At all events we hope and pray that its fall will not long be delayed. 


Welshman on the War-path 


M& BEVAN’S resignation speech in the House of Commons was 
remarkable both for its rhetorical brilliance and for its disingenuous- 
ness. He was careful not to take his stand solely on the National Health 
charges. Having decided that this was the moment to go, he did not 
scruple to call in question the whole re-armament programme, for which 
he was fully responsible as a Minister, but which was unpopular with 
narrow, sectional, pacifist and anti-American elements in his Party. 
Seeing economic danger ahead—danger which is emphatically not due 
only to rearmament and American stock-piling, but which would have 
overtaken the Socialist economy sooner or later anyway—he has seized 
the opportunity to escape from future troubles and to fix upon his 
colleagues, and upon his country’s greatest ally, the full blame for all 
the hardship that may ensue. 

No words can express the iniquity of such behaviour. But no words 
can be expected to prevent this ambitious Welshman from dominating 
the Labour Party at a not far distant date. 
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Social Services or Armaments ? 


HE most significant passage in Mr. Bevan’s speech was surely the 
following :— 


It has always been clear that the weapons of the totalitarian States are, 
first, social and economic, and only next military; and if in attempting to 
meet the military effect of those totalitarian machines, the economies of 
the Western world are disrupted and the standard of living is lowered or 
industrial disturbances are created, then Communism establishes a whole 
series of Trojan horses in every nation of the western economy. 


We entirely dispute the assumption that economic weapons are more 
important than military weapons. It has often been possible for a 
despotic central government to maintain its hold over a miserable and 
under-fed people by means of sheer physical force, exercised by disciplined 
formations armed with lethal equipment. Communism admittedly makes 
a strong social appeal to the ignorant and discontented: but Com- 
munism itself has only succeeded, where it has succeeded, through the 
use, or the threat, of violence. -It thrives less upon the fear of want than 
upon the fear of torture and sudden death. Mr. Bevan is hopelessly 
mistaken in his emphasis, and every effort should be made to expose this 
fallacy before he has had the chance to poison too many minds. 


A Perverted Argument 


R. BEVAN’S case against the rearmament programme was in many 

ways pointed: but it was also perverted. The £4,700 million arms 
programme may well be sabotaged, as things now are, by the shortage of 
raw materials. But that is not an argument for abandoning the programme 
and concentrating upon the social services, in the hope that they will 
protect us against Soviet aggression. On the contrary, the moral is that 
we must persuade our American friends to correct such features of their 
own rearmament programme as may threaten ours; and that we must 
at the same time show our awareness of the paramount danger by mobilis- 
ing more of our manpower for the armed forces. 

Mr. Bevan is trying to posture as the only effective champion of demo- 
cracy against Communism. But in fact, with his pacifism and his bitter 
class warfare, he is playing the Russian game. This is certainly not his 
intention: he is merely, as a fellow-Socialist has described him, a ‘‘ hard- 
boiled politician ’ making his bid for power. But unless all the available 
resources of reason and right feeling are deployed against him, he may do 
irreparable harm, not only to his own party, but to the country. 


General MacArthur’s Dismissal 


ee TRUMAN’S decision to dismiss General MacArthur 
from his Far Eastern commands was only surprising because of 
its suddenness. The General had been showing for some time his 
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impatience of political control from Washington and only his enormous 
prestige and his apparent connection with the Republican Party can 
have prevented disciplinary action from being taken much sooner. 

We publish on a later page an article cabled to us by Denys Smith, 
in which he describes the formidable wave of pro-MacArthur feeling 
which is sweeping the United States. This wave may, he suggests, exhaust 
itself, or it may drastically affect the movements preparatory to next 
year’s Presidential election and meanwhile compel some change of policy 
on the part of the present Administration. General MacArthur’s speech 
to Congress was a masterpiece of publicity, playing as it did upon tradi- 
tional American feelings and prejudices and ending on a serene note of 
resignation. It is unlikely that we have heard the last of this colourful, 
sententious and highly erratic personality. 


Why Such Pluralism ? 


|e one sense the removal of MacArthur has brought about no improve- 
ment. The fantastic combination of commands which he held has 
not been split up, as it so well might have been: it has been handed over 
lock, stock and barrel to General Matthew Ridgway. 

But how can the officer responsible for the over-all direction of Allied 
operations in Korea at the same time discharge the wider, and semi- 
political, duties of strategic command in the Far East? The impossible 
nature of this task may have contributed to the trouble with MacArthur. 
His temperament was no doubt much to blame: but no one man should 
have been asked to do all the jobs he was doing. The pattern of command 
in the Far East should have been changed when MacArthur was dismissed. 
This aspect of the problem seems so far to have been overlooked. 


The Atlantic Command 


HE debate in the House of Commons on the supreme Atlantic com- 

mand resulted in a Government majority of eleven, but on the merits of 
the argument Ministers were defeated decisively. Mr. Churchill’s com- 
bination of strategic grasp and insight with practical experience of the co- 
operation of allies in war is unequalled in the Western World. None, 
moreover, can suspect him of underrating the importance of Anglo- 
American understanding. He is its principal living architect, and has no 
peer as interpreter between the Old World and the New. He is also typic- 
ally British in his instinctsand knows—none better—that national sentiment 
must not be flouted by international arrangements, when it is not only 
deep and ancient but also newly fortified by the island’s hard ordeal in the 
last World War. 

All this gives him a sureness of touch both in Anglo-American relations 
and on strategic issues which was never better exemplified than in this 
debate; his speech was as unanswerable in argument as it was admirable 
in tone. Nor did Mr. Shinwell make any attempt to answer it, except to 
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suggest that in peace-time military arrangements may have to take account 
of diplomatic considerations which would not prevail in war. 


Shoes and Feet 


HERE is also the parallel question of the Mediterranean command. 

Nothing, as Mr. Churchill pointed out, could be more senseless than 
to claim that command for a British officer after abdicating the Atlantic 
one: but, conscious of their ineptitude in regard to the Atlantic, the Govern- 
ment are evidently attempting to palliate it by the counterweight of control 
in another theatre which, if not less vital to our security, is much less 
within our power. Mr. Shinwell, as Mr. Churchill devastatingly observed, 
was like a man who, having put the right shoe on his left foot, decided to 
repair the error by putting the left shoe on his right. Clearly the whole 
organisation will have to be reconsidered when Britain has a Government 
equal to the complex of problems and dangers by which she is faced. The 
sooner the change, the better for the welfare of our people and the 
cohesion of the Western World. 


Air Power in the Mediterranean 


R. CHURCHILL’S insistence on the critical importance of American 

air-power in the Mediterranean is timely indeed. General Mac- 
Arthur’s conception of the world strategy best suited to the maintenance 
of peace as revealed in his speech to Congress was not in reality global 
but hemispheric, for it showed no inkling of the fact that there is an all- 
important middle factor between the Western and Far Eastern theatres, 
namely, the oil-fields round the Persian Gulf. His slighting reference to 
the elimination of “colonialism” was, for a world strategist, 
equally obtuse. Power upon the Persian Gulf has been a dominant 
Russian purpose since Napoleonic times, and the Kremlin’s imperialist 
ambitions must at all costs be countered there if the free world is to keep 
its freedom and its peace; for the danger in that quarter is now greater 
than at any period in the past. 


An Illuminating Book 


N illuminating study of the region from an Eastern as well as a 

Western standpoint has recently been published in a book entitled 
Wells of Power, by Sir Olaf Caroe (Macmillan, 15s. net) which we recom- 
mend as an admirably clear and comprehensive review of Gulf history 
and the present-day facts. The recent upheaval in Iran provides a sharp 
reminder of the problem created by Communist underground agitation 
in temporary alliance with a sensitive nationalism which has been deeply 
disquieted, from Teheran to Cairo, by the irruption of Zionism and the 
fear that further aggression may spring inevitably from an Israel incapable 
of supporting its rapidly increasing population upon its own soil. 
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Sir Olaf writes of the whole region with intimate knowledge since he 
graduated as an officer of India’s admirable Political Department with 
service on the North-West Frontier, Baluchistan and the Gulf, and held 
the post of Secretary to India’s Foreign Department throughout the last 
war. It was from India that British influence was first established on the 
Gulf, and this book is a vivid testimonial to the Middle Eastern “ politi- 
cals,” from Cromer to Cox and Cornwallis, who served the Middle 
Eastern peoples as faithfully as their own. 


India and the Gulf 


NE incident is sufficient to illustrate the part which India played for 

a century and more in the region of the Gulf. There were serious dis- 
turbances at Abadan in 1946: but India then was still an entity with an 
undivided army and a Government uninhibited by internal feud from 
dealing with a vital threat to her interests in the outside world. A 
brigade was sent forthwith to Basrah and had no need to move beyond 
it; the disturbances summarily expired. 

But Pakistan and India are now so deeply embroiled with each other that 
neither can act effectively in support of order against subversion, whether 
in the Gulf or elsewhere. * The emancipation of India, because of the 
partition which it entailed, has in fact created a power vacuum in a vital 
area where the interests of India as a whole are inseparable from those of 
the Atlantic community, for neither India nor America nor Western 
Europe, neither Pacific nor Atlantic, can be prosperous in peace or 
efficient for ever, if they are cut off by Soviet penetration from their 
supplies of Middle Eastern oil. 


A Power Vacuum 


ORD WAVELL told the Central Asian Society in 1949 that two 

main factors had brought a revolutionary change upon the strategic face 
of Asia, namely, oil and air-power ; and he went on to say that South- 
Western Asia, from Karachi to Suez, might therefore well become the 
principal battlefield in the material and spiritual struggle between a Godless 
Communism and the two God-fearing faiths of Christianity and Islam. Sir 
Olaf suggests in his book that if Pakistan can be relieved of internal 
danger, she may be influential enough to initiate a new movement towards 
cohesion amongst the Muslim Powers. This, we fear, is not possible as 
things stand: but the discussions reported to have taken place at Karachi 
between Pakistan and Turkey are a welcome indication that the two most 
powerful and advanced of South-West Asian States have their principal - 
common need in mind. 

But any effective understanding between the regional States must take 
account of Israel and, for that and other reasons, cannot possibly be equal 
to holding the Communist menace without support and mediation from 
the Western Powers. The Indian sub-continent being in fact out of court 
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as a power factor at the present time, there is only one country which can 
fill the vacuum which the division of India creates, and that is the United 
States. 


Enter the United States 


IR OLAF describes the amazingly rapid expansion of American oil- 

interests in Arabia with an insight by no means confined to the purely 
material approach which mars so much current thought and writing on 
the subject of oil. For better or for worse, the United States is now as 
profoundly concerned with Middle Eastern security and progress as 
India, Britain and the rest of the Commonwealth have always been and 
must always be. The Anglo-American oil agreements negotiated have 
never yet been ratified, and it is obvious that a wider understanding upon 
the Middle East between the two Governments is now very urgently 
required. We do not know what has been the scope of recent Anglo- 
American discussions in Washington upon the situation in Iran: but we 
trust that they have dealt with the fundamental strategic considerations 
which General MacArthur ignored and that they will result in military 
arrangements adequate to counter the state of insecurity now reigning 
throughout the Middle Eastern theatre. 


Mr. Churchill to the Rescue 


N these matters Mr. Churchill’s instinct is almost infallible, and he was a 

thousand times right in his contention that an American command in the 
Mediterranean may be as desirable from every point of view as Admiralty 
control in all the Atlantic waters through which our convoys must move. 
Britain’s interest in these vital matters is being neither grasped nor stated 
by the tired, incompetent and depleted band of Ministers who cling pre- 
cariously to office in Whitehall; and Anglo-American relations will, we 
fear, continue to deteriorate until Mr. Churchill resumes power. But he 
has an opportunity calling for all his mastery as an interpreter of events 
and guide of policy when he speaks at Philadelphia a few days hence; 
and there was never a moment when his genius was more imperatively 
needed to restore cohesion and confidence between the United States and 
ourselves. 


A New Pacific Understanding 


N the Pacific we have learnt with some astonishment of a security pact 

between Australia, New Zealand and the United States in which Britain 
has no share. Only thirty years have passed since the Imperial Confer- 
ence terminated Britain’s Japanese alliance at the instance of the Canadian 
Prime Minister, Mr. Meighen, who represented that Britain could not at 
one and the same time be bound in friendship to the United States and 
allied to Japan. Now the wheel has come full circle. General MacArthur 
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abounds in eulogies of Japan as a democratic country qualified for un- 
limited confidence from her very recent foes, and the two Pacific Domin- 
ions have to be reconciled to this new facet of American policy by a 
guarantee that their security and that of the United States will be regarded 
as one. It is quite evident indeed that a Japanese Peace Treaty such as is 
now proposed would not have been practicable except on those terms. 


What of Singapore? 


HE Prime Ministers of Australia and New Zealand have both ex- 

pressed their satisfaction with the arrangement, and there is certainly 
no reason, as Mr. Eden said in comment upon Mr. Morrison’s statement, 
why we should not welcome it so far as it goes. But the episode throws 
yet another disquieting ray of light upon the lack of cohesion which now 
characterises British policy, both in defence and foreign affairs. If, as 
General MacArthur very rightly maintains, the Pacific theatre must be 
regarded as one, it is strange that it should be the subject of defence 
agreements which exclude Malaya and Singapore. 

In the great speech on defence commands to which we have already 
referred, Mr. Churchill lamented the absence of an over-all picture of 
defence requirements such as would have been available from the war- 
time organisation of the Combined Chiefs of Staff. One of the highest 
authorities on the subject after Mr. Churchill himself, General Ismay, 
has urged its reconstitution in an article contributed to this Review and 
in at least two memorable speeches addressed to the House of Lords. 
Here, in this fragmentary Pacific arrangement, is yet another example of 
the need; and we can only console ourselves with the reflection that either 
the war-time organisation or something closely resembling it will be re- 
established as soon as Mr. Churchill’s hands are once more on the helm. 


Where Lies the Major Threat ? 


Eke review world strategy with effect it is first necessary to decide who 
or what it is that most dangerously threatens the free peoples’ security 
and peace. General MacArthur apparently holds that if Communism 
suffers a military débacle in Mao Tse Tung’s China, it will everywhere 
go into retreat: but that is evidently not a thesis embraced by the Chiefs 
of Staff. There is, for instance, no reason whatever why Soviet Russia 
should change its present policies because of a Chinese defeat. The 
masters of the Kremlin are no doubt satisfied that Mao Tse Tung should 
be attracting to himself so much attention and force: but, apart from 
that, Soviet Russia has no reason to desire an independent and ambitious 
China—rather the reverse. The Kremlin has already achieved the historic 
aims of Russia in the Far East, and it would probably regard a strong 
resurgence of militarism in China as an embarrassment rather than an 
asset in that area. While, therefore, Chinese aggression in Korea 
or Formosa or Indo-China may be useful to Russian designs elsewhere, 
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because it diverts and disperses Western strength, there is no reason to 
suppose that the Kremlin would regard a triumph by the MacArthur 
school as a major setback to itself. 


Bolshevist Imperialism 


HAT, then, are Soviet Russia’s major aims? That is the funda- 

mental question confronting Western strategy, and it is very 
effectively discussed in a bock entitled Russia By Daylight (Michael 
Joseph. 15s. net) which Mr. Edward Crankshaw has just produced. The 
author of this very interesting book, already well known to readers of 
this Review, pursues the question through the permutations of Bolshevist 
doctrine under internal and external stress, and points out convincingly 
that Communism in its various garbs is now no longer an all-sufficient 
end in itself, but rather an instrument of propaganda and penetration for 
Muscovite imperialism of the old historic stamp. In Europe Communism 
still stands for the subversion of the proletariat : but in Asia and Africa 
it works mainly on the blind upstriving of peoples enslaved, as it professes, 
to the “ colonialism ” of the West. 


The Vital Points 


R. CRANKSHAW shows that Great Russia’s historic instinct for 

expansion is never diverted by anything but adequate. resistant 
force, and he analyses the Soviet régime in Russia with an objective 
insight into the potential weaknesses which underlie its present strength. 
The réle of the West is therefore not to crush Communism as such in 
Russia or anywhere else; much as we may abominate Communism, we 
are only justified in taking positive action against it when it appears in 
an aggressive form. The supreme danger springs from Muscovite 
imperialism using Communism as a means to penetrate and subvert. 

We can thus compound with Communism in Yugoslavia, because it is 
as strongly resolved as we are to resist the Soviet will for dominance. 
We can compound with it also in the Satellite States, where the pride of 
nationalism is bound to resist the process of Soviet absorption, however 
far advanced, provided the Soviet military power is balanced by adequate 
rearmament in the West. But to maintain the peace successfully we must, 
above all, be organised to counter Soviet aggression at any point which 
is vital to our economic welfare and our military strength. It is for the 
statesmen and the strategists to determine what are those points. They 
must assuredly attend to Further Asia, but not at the risk of impairing our 
power of resistance in Europe and the Middle East. 


The Budget 


E would draw the attention of our readers to a notable article on 
this year’s Budget by Mr. David Eccles. Most people, when they 
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learnt of Mr. Gaitskell’s Budget proposals, were relieved that harsher 
burdens were not to be imposed. Mr. Eccles, who has made a number 
of distinguished contributions to debates on economic affairs, points out 
that this sense of relief is delusive, since the relatively small volume of 
increased taxation merely reflects the Chancellor’s decision to let the 
rearmament programme finance itself, for the most part, by rising prices. 

Mr. Eccles rates Mr. Gaitskell as “‘ easily the best man” among the 
three successive Labour Chancellors of the Exchequer. There is, indeed, 
no question that the new Chancellor has, in recent weeks, gained an 
outstanding personal success. He is a considerably better economist 
than either of his predecessors, while in his lucid and persuasive speeches 
he eschews both the superior sermonisings of Cripps and the brassy 
vulgarities of Dalton. His Budget statement, his broadcast, and the 
speech with which he wound up the four-day debate, all deserved the 
praises which they have received. Also—and, in this respect, very unlike 
Cripps—he is ready to listen attentively, and to reply to points made by 
other Members. But the fact remains that, as Mr. Eccles says, the 
Chancellor “inherited a level of expenditure which was inflationary 
before rearmament put its foot on the accelerator’; and, what is worse, 
that “ he can do nothing effective about it.” 


Government Spending and the Cost of Living 


R. GAITSKELL estimated the “ inflationary gap ” at £150 million, 

to which he added a further £20 million to offset the proposed rise 
in pensions rates. Several members questioned, first, whether it was 
reasonable to regard the “ gap” as a kind of static entity which could 
be calculated for the whole financial year ; and secondly, whether the 
Chancellor, in framing his estimate, had taken into account the effect 
of increased taxation on the volume of private savings. Almost certainly 
the Chancellor’s figure was over-optimistic. 

But in any case, as Mr. Eccles points out in his article, the size of the 
Budget to-day is itself an inflationary factor. An interesting feature of 
the debate was the evidence which it provided that Socialists still will not 
face up to the connection between rising prices and the present rate of 
Government spending. No doubt, as Mr. Eccles says, the Conservatives 
have not sufficiently explained this vital link. We would therefore 
particularly draw the attention of our readers to the following passage 
in his article:— 


Experience has shown that in all free democracies, when taxation takes 
more than the citizen considers reasonable, he tries to escape the load by 
getting a rise in his own income, or by spending his capital. Whichever 
section of the community revolts against excessive taxation, the effect is 
to force up prices for everybody. . . . Conservatives hold that any sub- 
stantial increase in taxation on any section of the community would now 
defeat itself, and lead directly to faster spending, fower savings and less 
effort. 
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Mr. Eccles very justly concludes that Mr. Gladstone was right in his 
1853 Budget Speech, when he stated that ‘“‘ a reserve of taxable capacity 
was as necessary as an Army and Navy Reserve.” There is, moreover, 
another equally relevant consideration which Mr. Eccles rather surprisingly 
omits from his article, though he has drawn attention to it more than 
once in the House of Commons: namely, that a swollen Budget means an 
increase in the number of salary-earners who are not making any con- 
tribution towards the total volume of national production. This is 
obviously important, when one recalls that the classical definition of 
inflation is a state of “‘ too much money chasing too few goods.” 


Cures for Inflation 


HAT can be done to halt the rise in prices? Mr. Nigel Birch, in 

a notable contribution to the Budget debate, pointed out that “ the 
remedies for inflation are just as well known as the causes.” No doubt 
something could be achieved through tighter credit control, while Mr. 
Birch rightly pointed to the paramount importance of the nationalised 
industries being maintained in a greater state of efficiency. Mr. Eccles, 
in his article, has emphasised the need to readjust taxation. It is, of course, 
absurd to handicap industry still further by an increase in the tax on 
distributed profits, and by terminating the initial allowances on new 
plant. 

But both Mr. Birch and Mr. Eccles recognise that the root of the matter 
is the need to reduce Government expenditure. Mr. Eccles, indeed, 
calls for “‘ cuts equal to 10 per cent. . . . accompanied by tax reliefs to the 
active.” For our own part, we are doubtful whether it would be a good 
idea to present to the electorate any specific figure. The main point is, 
surely, to emphasise the kind of reductions which could be made without 
involving any major changes of policy or inflicting any hardship on anyone ; 
and here the researcher will find a wealth of illustrative detail in the long 
and revealing speech of Captain Charles Waterhouse. 

There was an important statement by Mr. Oliver Lyttelton that it was 
not the policy of the Conservatives that food subsidies should be cut 
at the present time. Here we agree. The proposal to make this particular 
cut cost the Party a large number of votes at the General Election, and it 
would obviously be hopelessly misguided at a time when the cost of 
living may rise by 15 per cent. in a single year. 


The New Farm Prices 


HE result of the Farm Price Review may well be of interest to the 
layman, whether he contributes to the farmer’s income directly as a 
consumer, indirectly as a taxpayer, or merely potentially as one who would 
willingly pay more for more meat if he could get it. In any event such a 
large slice of the national income is annually affected by the prices paid 
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for agricultural goods that no consideration of the Budget and the 
economic situation in general is complete without some reference to them. 

Under the Agriculture Act farm prices are reviewed annually in the 
spring of the year in discussions between the Minister of Agriculture and 
the representatives of the N.F.U. Though the Minister can always have 
the last word, and though no doubt—like other of his colleagues—the 
Chancellor has kept him on a tight rein this year, the farmers have not 
been sent away empty-handed: but the new prices, especially for milk 
and eggs, are by no means as favourable as they had hoped. 


The End of a Programme 


HE outcome of these discussions in the last three years has perhaps 

given the impression that the farmers have had things all their own 
way. Hence the indignation of Mr. Evans and others in the Labour 
Party, who have given up all hopes of wooing the rural voter. Such a 
view, however, is misleading. The Four Year Expansion Programme for 
British Agriculture has deliberately been financed to the extent of £40 
million annually of extra working capital infused into the industry 
through the prices fixed for agricultural products. This programme is 
due to end in the autumn of this year and a beginning has already been 
made in curtailing the benefits it comprised. The subsidy on feeding- 
stuffs has gone, that on fertilisers has been diminished, and in this present 
year’s review a further reduction of £10 million in financial aid is provided 
for. These special provisions aside, the new prices allow farmers to 
recoup rather more than half their increased costs of production by way 
of extra income. For the rest they must share the burden which this year’s 
Budget lays on the community and put their hands into their pockets. 


A Test of Efficiency 


N the whole they have not done badly, and any changes which follow 

in the structure of the industry as it reacts to the new prices will 
probably be healthy ones. It will now appear whether the generous prices 
paid for milk and eggs of late years have been put to good use, as was 
intended. With up-to-date plant and buildings, land improved and 
capable of growing high-protein food to replace purchased feeding-stuffs, 
and herds of a standard to produce the high quality milk which fetches the 
best price, dairy farming will still pay. So will hens, if the poultryman 
has taken his chance of overcoming the high initial cost per bird which 
any intensive system necessitates, and established a productive flock. 
There will no doubt be some switches out of poultry and dairy cattle, but 
these will be salutary. The Government is probably right in thinking 
that the attraction of the monthly milk cheque will offset the diminished 
net return from milk, and that production will remain high enough for the 
nation’s needs. 
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A Year of Transition 


RITICS of the new prices have been saying, as critics of agricultural 

policy always do say, that the changes made this year are too small 
and too slow. But growth and change on the land cannot be hurried, 
and on the whole Mr. Tom Williams has steered a wise course between 
conflicting currents of opinion. It is unfortunate for farmers that the 
withdrawal of a number of subsidies coincides with a sharp rise in almost 
all farm costs. But the production of meat and wool is still open to them 
for more profitable exploitation, and the nation needs more of both. 
Neither of these commodities is priced beyond what it would command 
in a free market. For the rest this year’s prices must be regarded as 
transitional, and it will only become apparent during the next year or so 
how profitable a return British agriculture will show for the considerable 
sums invested via the taxpayer during the past three years. 


The Conservative Tradition 


R. R. J. WHITE, of Downing College, Cambridge, has contributed 

a volume on The Conservative Tradition to a series on “ The British 
Political Tradition,” which.Mr. Alan Bullock and Colonel F. W. Deakin 
are editing (and which Nicholas Kaye Ltd. are publishing). The editors 
state in their general Preface that they have “ concentrated (their) atten- 
tion on the period between the Revolt of the American Colonies and the 
Great War of 1914’; and Mr. White is thus able to refer to “‘ reasons 
connected with the scope and purpose of this series ” when he announces 
to the bewildered reader that his exposition will end with Joseph Cham- 
berlain. Whoever is responsible, the result of this policy is that the book 
contains only two allusions to Winston Churchill (as his father’s bio- 
grapher); one passing reference to Anthony Eden; and none at all to 
Milner, Bonar Law, Birkenhead, Curzon, Austen or Neville Chamber- 
lain, Amery, Baldwin or Halifax. 


A Truncated Volume 


UT Mr. White seems to have shrunk from the full rigour of his task, 

and the space which is denied to the leaders of 20th-century Con- 
servatism is given instead to a curious assortment of subordinate figures. 
Obiter dicta by Lord Eustace Percy, Mr. Kenneth Pickthorn, Mr. G. M. 
Young, Lord Portsmouth and the present Lord Hailsham are appended 
to quotations from Burke, Coleridge, Canning, Peel and Disraeli. The 
effect of this is doubly unfortunate. Mr. White’s volume is truncated, 
and what remains of it after the axe has descended, in 1906 or thereabouts, 
is lop-sided. Before Joseph Chamberlain the main elements in the Con- 
servative tradition are amply illustrated; note is taken of both the thoughts 
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and the actions of the most important men. After Joseph Chamberlain 
only the thoughts of a few relatively unimportant men are recorded, and 
the practical side of the Conservative tradition is completely ignored. 
Mr. White disposes of a whole generation of Conservatism in one flip- 
pant sentence. “In the twilight of the gods which supervened (after 
1906), sundry strange figures from Bewdley and Birmingham were to be 
seen smoking pipes and fishing trout-streams.” Here is compression 
with a vengeance! 


Why Stop at 1914? 


ITH great respect to the editors, we are bound to question their 

choice of 1914 as a deadline. 1939 should surely now be treated as 
the normal halting-point for historians, just as 1914 used to be between 
the wars. Certainly no compilation designed to give a general picture of 
the Conservative tradition can reasonably be brought to an end in 1914. 
Resistance to the Socialist challenge has been the main feature of Con- 
servatism in the present century: but Socialism only developed as a 
serious force after the First World War. The Conservative fight against’ 
the laissez-faire doctrines of Liberalism, and against Radical threats to 
the British Constitution, is of course well worth recording: but Liberal 
doctrines have given way to Socialist doctrines, and the Radical danger 
persists. 1914 may be a very convenient point at which to end an account 
of the Liberal tradition: but Conservatism, including all that was best in 
the Liberal tradition, lives on and demands more comprehensive treat- 
ment. The editors did not give Mr. White a fair chance. 


A House Built on Rock 


UT in spite of its obvious defects, his book does show that Conserva- 

tism is built upon rock-like foundations. There is, of course, no sub- 
stitute for reading the works of such masters as Burke and Disraeli in 
the originals: extracts are only desirable if they serve as an appetiser. 
But Mr. White has chosen some very fine passages for his anthology, 
and has arranged them skilfully under various chapter-headings. He has 
also written an Introduction which contains many remarks more worthy 
of a don, and of a great subject, than the silly quip about pipes and trout- 
streams which we have quoted above. He warns us against the theocratic 
tendency of some Conservative thinking. ‘‘ The Burkian, historical, 
concrete conception of rights needs to be emphasised more than ever 
to-day as the classic Conservative doctrine, because a fashion has grown 
up in some quarters of identifying Conservative teaching on this matter 
with the teaching of the so-called ‘ Natural Law’ school. . . . The 
trouble with Natural Law is. . . that it gets a variable content according 
to whatever authority happens to be teaching it. . . . Conservatives would 
do better to stick to Burke.” He also indicates the danger of democratic 
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theory when it is carried to extremes. ‘‘ The idea that law is what the 
people’s representatives have been given a mandate to make it, appeared 
briefly during the Cromwellian period. It has appeared again in the 
politics of Socialism. Its affinities with the Bonapartist (and Hitlerite) 
politics of the plebiscite are too obvious to need emphasis. Conservatism 
rejects it without compromise as inimical to freedom and morality.” 

We have tried to suggest some of the faults and some of the virtues of 
Mr. White’s book; and there are others which those who read the book 
will discover for themselves. We trust that it will be widely read. 


Salute to Bevin 


N spite of our heartfelt wish last month that Mr. Ernest Bevin’s health 

might improve with his release from the Foreign Office, the contrary 
did in fact, as so often, occur. The end came swiftly, within a few weeks, 
and the nation is now mourning a labour leader who was also a great 
patriot; the world a great patriot who was also an architect of inter- 
national collaboration. He was a fighter all his life, and a most 
_doughty one, armed for battle by an unswerving sense of mission. 
Bunyan’s Pilgrim Hymn was appropriately chosen for the crowded 
Memorial Service in the Abbey. We salute a memorable British worthy 
and a lover of freedom. 


THE BUDGET, 1951 


By DAVID ECCLES, M.P. 


Chancellor from Eton and two 

from Winchester. Is it fair to say 
that all three have shown unattractive 
characteristics of their school tradition ? 
I may be prejudiced, but I prefer the 
Wykehamical righteousness to the 
Etonian brass, and considering them as 
Parliamentarians and as guardians of 
the Exchequer, I rate Mr. Gaitskell as 
easily the best man of the trio. 

When the new Chancellor sat down 
after an admirable speech, lasting over 
two hours,. a colleague asked me, 
““What do we do now?” to which I 
replied, “‘ Tell your stockbroker to buy 
you any ordinary share with a well- 
covered dividend, it does not matter 
which, you must make money.” 

This is the condemnation of the 
Budget. It will put up prices of capital 
and consumer goods. For every seven 
pounds by which Government expendi- 
ture is to be higher this year than last, 
only one pound is to be raised in 
taxation—£138 million in new taxes, 
against £973 million of new expendi- 
ture. Half the difference of £835 million 
is to be found from the rising yield of 
the old taxes, and from extinguishing 
the credit balance on overseas account. 
The rest is to be borrowed. It is 
possible that the money budgeted for 
defence will not all be wanted this year, 
but that would merely delay the borrow- 
ing. 

Mr. Gaitskell has been praised by 
the clever ones for his ingenious calcu- 
lation of the inflationary gap. I take 
the commonsense stand that if last year 
Sir Stafford budgeted for a surplus of 
£437 million, realised £720 million, and 
was able to pay off debt, but still prices 
crept upwards, then when Mr. Gaitskell, 


To: Labour Party has found one 


in 1951, cuts the surplus to £99 million 
and resorts to borrowing some £400 
million, the inflation must break into a 
gallop. Queer things are going to hap- 
pen, as they have on the Continent, 
where the yield of good equities has 
often been 2 per cent. under the yield of 
government securities. 

Behind the Budget lies the policy of 
price-stabilisation in ruins. For six 
years the Labour Party have success- 
fully pretended that the nation was 
richer than before the war. This was 
achieved by holding more or less steady 
a range of arbitrary prices for the 
necessities of life. The ‘* basics ” were 
shored up by subsidies, rent control, the 
American and Canadian credits, Mar- 
shall Aid, wage and dividend limitations 
and so on; with the result that the 
wage-earner felt himself enjoying the 
double benefit of security of job and 
security of prices. He did not under- 
stand how artificial the price-stabilisa- 
tion was, and how it could only last 
until the wage-freeze came unstuck, or a 
boom in raw materials made the subsidy 
policy too expensive. 

Both these things have now hap- 
pened at once, with rearmament thrown 
in to redouble the impact, so that in the 
few months since Sir Stafford resigned 
the foundations of Socialist economics 
have disappeared. All is now adrift, 
and no anchorage is in sight. 

In this ruinous process devaluation 
played a big part. This brutal act was a 
confession by the Government that in 
the summer of 1949 British costs and 
prices were out of step with world 
prices and British exporters were losing 
their markets. Devaluation was meant 
to help by making our goods cheaper, 
and so it did; but, unless the dollar 
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prices for raw materials had fallen by 
the 30 per cent. which Sir Stafford 
chopped off the pound, our cost of 
living, after a lag, was bound to rise 
sharply. In other words, devaluation 
put a time-limit on the wage-freeze. 
Whether there had been a war in Korea 
or not, the act of depreciating the 
pound made it certain that the wage- 
freeze would end. Korea increased 
the pace, but did not alter the direction 
in which Socialist mismanagement was 
thrusting British prices. 

The Labour Party do not like these 
facts. They go about saying that all the 
rise in the cost-of-living is due to events 
outside the control of the Whitehall 
planners. Although this is untrue, it is 
not easy to explain the chain of cause 
and effect to the man in the street. The 
Conservative Party has, perhaps, done 
too little in presenting clearly the vital 
link between high Government expendi- 
ture and high prices. Experience has 
shown that in all free democracies when 
taxation takes more than the citizen 
considers reasonable he tries to escape 
the load by getting a rise in his own 
income or by spending his capital. 
Whichever section of the community 
revolts against excessive taxation the 
effect is to force up prices for every- 
body. Unless this lesson is learned 
democracy will perish, for if the 
desires of an electorate, where every- 
one over 21 has a vote, can only be 
fulfilled at the price of rapid and con- 
tinual depreciation of money, then the 
revolution will be accomplished, as 
Lenin said it would be, through the 
debauch of the currency. Private 
property, Parliamentary institutions, 
and in a large measure honesty itself— 
in short all the institutions and virtues 
which cement the character of man— 
are challenged, weakened, and in danger 
of destruction when the value of money 
is decimated by inflation. 


can do nothing effective about it. He 
inherited a level of expenditure which 
was inflationary before rearmament put 
its foot on the accelerator. He is the 
prisoner of his Party, although we 
salute him for standing up to Mr. 
Bevan. And the nation is so politically 
divided that no Chancellor in this 
House of Commons could command 
the measure of unity necessary to put 
an heroic Budget through. 

So Mr. Gaitskell was forced, as I said 
he would be in the Defence Debate in 
February, to allocate the burden of 
rearmament very unequally between 
new taxation and rising prices. He 
could not ask the middle-class to pay 
any more. If he had done so production 
and savings would have declined faster 
than the yield of the extra taxes. His 
back-benchers would have refused to 
allow him to put more taxes on the 
wage-earners. Therefore he has to 
bring in a Budget which leaves the bulk 
of the resources for defence to come 
from cutting back our consumption as 
a result of higher prices. This is the 
only dust left to throw in the eyes of the 
people. The Labour Party hopes that 
the pensioner whose 26/— by the end of 
the year may be worth only 24/- will not 
realise that he has been impoverished 
by the equivalent of a tax of 2/— on his 
pension. 

The Socialists are saying that if they 
had had a working majority in Parlia- 
ment they could have soaked the rich 
by a tax on capital, and used the money 
to increase the subsidies on food and 
utility goods. Conservatives hold that 
any substantial increase in taxation on 
any section of the community would 
now defeat itself and lead directly to 
faster spending, lower savings and less 
effort. In our view we cannot carry the 


. defence burden without inflation, unless 


large cuts are made in Government 
expenditure and every possible encour- 


Mr. Gaitskell knows all this, but he Wj agement is given to expand produc- 
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tion. The Labour Party deceive the 
people when they tell them that they 
can choose between the Welfare State 
plus the present taxation, and cuts in 
both the Welfare State and taxation. 
There is no such choice. The Welfare 
State is being eaten away now by rising 
prices, and the only question to be 
answered is whether the retreat from 
living beyond our income would be less 
damaging if carefully organised through 
economies in the Budget, or allowed to 
become a rout through the depreciation 
of the pound: 

I cannot see how any sensible man 


can hesitate about the answer. But ° 


politicians have become so soft and 
fearful of the electorate that there has 
been a regrettable, if understandable, 
failure to face the facts. The time has 
now passed for such evasion. The 
Chancellor himself said in his Budget 
speech, “‘ I must draw attention to a real 
danger . . . that, if incomes and prices 
rise swiftly and continuously, there may 
be a progressive loss of confidence in the 
value of money. Were such confidence 
to be lost we should be plunged into 
inflation of the most violent kind, 
which in other countries has on more 
than one occasion brought the whole 
fabric of their social and political life to 
the edge of disaster.” 

He cannot draw the conclusions of 
his own words. His Party pin him 
down. Thus it is the plain duty of the 
Opposition to state bluntly that they will 
do what it is necessary to do to restore 
the stability of money. 

We are now in a cost-of-living spiral 
which cannot be halted until the higher 
replacement costs of imports now arri- 
ving in this country have worked their 
way through to the shops. Will these 
price rises then provoke another round 
of wage-increases unrelated to increases 
in output? If so the twist in the spiral 
will go on and the relief now felt at the 
mildness of Mr. Gaitskell’s Budget will 
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be drowned in the cries of rage and 
despair at the dwindling value of the 
pound. 

There is no way to stop this happen- 
ing except to limit the quantity of 
money which gets into circulation. 
This could be done by further taxation 
if there were taxable resources that could 
be drawn off without discouraging 
effort and encouraging spending. But 
none is left. How wise Mr. Gladstone 
was, when in his 1853 Budget Speech, 
he said that a reserve of taxable 
capacity was as necessary as an Army 
and Navy Reserve! To-day action 
must be two-fold; first, through credit 
control the quantity of money must be 
limited at the source. This implies a 
reversal of the Treasury’s present policy 
of supplying the market with all the 
money it wants, subject to the borrowers 
passing some elementary test of being in 
line with Government planning. 

Secondly, we should readjust taxation 
and all other aspects of Government 
policy to favour production. It is 
absurd in a time like this to eat the seed 
corn, which is precisely what happens 
when social amenities are maintained, 
and industrial investment is cut, either 
by a penal tax on profits or by the 
cancellation of initial allowances on 
new plant and buildings. 

We should ask the people to choose 
between cuts equal to 10 per cent. of all 
Government expenditure accompanied 
by tax reliefs to the active, helping the 
aged through stabilising prices, and on 
the other hand continually rising prices 
and a mockery of maintaining the Wel- 
fare State. I have said in the House of 
Commons that I should like to fight an 
election on this issue: tough expansion 
versus sloppy degeneration. I am sure 
we should win, and win on a programme 
that would give us the moral right to 
recall the nation, by hard work and 
patriotic endeavour, to solvency, self- 
respect and greatness. DAviID ECCLEs. 


TIDAL WAVE FOR 
MACARTHUR 


By DENYS SMITH 


N Tuesday, April 10, General 
C): the Army Douglas Mac- 

Arthur was Supreme Comman- 
der, United Nations Forces, Korea; 
Supreme Commander for Allied Powers, 
Japan; and Commander-in-Chief, Far 
East. Before the following day was one 
hour old he had become a General 
without a command. The President, as 
Commander-in-Chief, had abruptly dis- 
missed him, and in so doing precipitated 
a controversy which will rumble on till 
next year’s Presidential Election, and 
have consequences as yet unpredictable. 
Public reaction was emotional and 
violent, and, at the time of writing, 
overwhelmingly on the side of Mac- 
Arthur. First came the angry telegrams 
and telephone calls, then a flood of 
letters. ‘‘ I’ve never seen anything like 
it,” was the verdict of Senators and 
Representatives from any State you care 
to name. A California Senator re- 
ceived 45,000 telegrams in the first two 
days supporting MacArthur, and only 
51 supporting the President. Else- 
where—whether Northern States like 
Minnesota, Central such as Kentucky, 
or North-Eastern such as Vermont— 
the response was about fifty to one for 
MacArthur. Even Democrats from 
strong Administration districts found 
the tide flowing against the President by 
about three to one. The volume was 
enormous. The comment, “ I’ve never 
seen anything like it” was almost as 
often accompanied by another phrase, 
“Tt scares me.” 

Why did this violent reaction take 
place, and why were Congressmen 
scared? One can never speak with con- 
fidence of the reasons for sudden 


emotional surges of public opinion in 
one direction or another, but it seems 
possible that the dismissal of Mac- 
Arthur caused the reaction which it did 
because it was the culminating incident 
in a series of disturbing events, a match 
dropped into a keg of explosive material. 
It came on top of some shocking 
revelations of favouritism and influence 
in the Government, and of the associa- 
tion of Democratic Party machines with 
criminal elements. A weakened and 
besmirched Administration had taken 
the drastic step of pulling down a 
popular idol in a manner which seemed 
excessively abrupt and brutal. But 
others who had shown ethical laxity 
remained firmly on the Government 
pay-roll. There was another reason 
more closely related to the incident 
itself. Americans are not used to losing, 
or rather to not winning, a war. “ We 
have never lost a war ”’ was the slogan 
which sustained the country in the 
black days after Pearl Harbour. Once 
in a war they believe in going all out to 
win it. They cannot understand such 
subtle distinctions ds that the United 
States is not fighting Chinese Com- 
munism, but only Chinese Communist 
aggression. This frustrating Korean 
venture, in which the American leaders 
were not allowed to hit the enemy hard 
wherever he could be found and so 
end the war, stirred up anger and 
impatience; anger against the Admini- 
stration which imposed such a policy, 
and impatience with international as- 
sociations which made it necessary for 
the Administration to follow so alien a 
course. 

MacArthur believed in fighting to 
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win and end the war; with his dismissal, 
dreary alternatives of endless military 
stalemate, or humiliating appeasement, 
stretched before the public. And why 
were Congressmen scared—even those 
who had no love for the Administra- 
tion? The reason was that they were 
faced with something which they could 
not measure or control. The genii was 
out of the bottle and it could not be re- 
corked. They saw—at a time when all 
but the irreconcilable Isolationist knew 
that national unity on fundamental 
matters was essential in face of the 
Russian danger—a deep cleavage in the 
heart of the country; and—at a time 
when international harmony among the 
Western Powers was never so essential— 
notes of discord swelling. 

Headlines in papers announcing ap- 
proval and relief in Britain at Mac- 
Arthur’s dismissal, coming into this 
supercharged atmosphere, had an un- 
fortunate effect which it would be hard 
to exaggerate. Congressmen them- 
selves knew that the British Government 
had had nothing to do with the dismis- 
sal and did not know about it until 
after it had takeg place. But voters who 
send telegrams and letters do not know 
this, and angrily attack the Administra- 
tion for yielding to British pressure. 
Anglo-American collaboration has been 
made moredifficult, and those Congress- 
men who know how important it is to 
maintain Anglo-American unity are 
appalled at the prospect before them. 
They are also scared at the damage 
which may have been done in the Far 
East—not, of course in India, where the 
news was welcome—but in Japan, the 
Philippines, and the periphery of South- 
East Asia. MacArthur had become the 
symbol of the anti-Communist cause. 
The constitutional, diplomatic and 
domestic considerations which lay be- 
hind his dismissal are remote from the 
minds of the average Japanese or 
Filipino. They have been badly jolted, 
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and doubt and misapprehension about 
the earnestness with which the United 
States will oppose Communism have 
been increased. 

Fortunately it appears that Mac- 
Arthur, during his proconsulship in 
Japan, has so firmly built the founda- 
tions of “peace by reconciliation ” 
upon which John Foster Dulles is now 
embarked, that it will not be disturbed 
by his leaving. The peace treaty with 
Japan, as now tentatively drafted, is in 
fact the one outstanding area of Far 
Eastern policy on which the bi-partisan 
approach has been preservedin America, 
** Whatever may be the differences of 
opinion here at home as to other mat- 
ters, I have found agreement by leaders 
of both our political parties that we 
must proceed without regard to parti- 
sanship ” in respect to Japan, John 
Foster Dulles declared, when he left to 
consult with General Ridgway in Tokio, 
after MacArthur’s dismissal. 

Perhaps even Truman himself could 
not explain the predominating motive 
which led him to dismiss MacArthur 
when he did, but his action is being 
rationalised in various ways. There is the 
first theory that Truman concluded that 
he had to take action to preserve the 
grand alliance so painfully forged during 
the past six years, which could not en- 
dureif MacArthurremained incommand 
in the Far East. To put it in the baldest 
terms, the President had the choice of 
keeping MacArthur or keeping Britain, 
France, and the other Western Allies. 
Without Allies there would be no bases 
sufficient to permit the strategic Air 
Force to deal the devastating atomic 
blows at Russia on which the United 
States would depend to win any war, 
The policies which MacArthur was 
advocating in Asia might, therefore, 
have led to a third World War, and at 
the same time have deprived the United 
States of an element essential to victory. 

Another theory which seems more 


in keeping with Truman’s personality is 
that MacArthur violated the rigid 
political code to which the President 
adheres by trading with the political 
enemy by addressing a letter to the 
Republican leader in the House of 
Representatives, Joseph Martin. In it 


he opposed the Administration policies . 


of restricting the operations of the 
military command in Korea to Korea 
itself, and advocated the end of the 
policy of neutralising Formosa and pre- 
venting Nationalist troops from attack- 
ing the mainland. The President appears 
to have been calmed down for the time 
by his political advisers, who foresaw 
the political consequences of Mac- 
Arthur’s dismissal, but his temper 
flared anew when he discovered on the 
Tuesday before the dismissal that Mac- 
Arthur was still advocating the same 
course in his conversations with Army 
Secretary Pace, and that his public 
relations officers were making the fact 
known. There is yet a third theory that 
the President became alarmed by mes- 
sages from the Chicago Tribune to the 
White House asking if MacArthur’s 
resignation had been received. It 
looked as though MacArthur were 
about to resign and issue a public state- 
ment of his reasons; and the President 
may have felt he must anticipate this. 

The President had undoubtedly 
the right to dismiss MacArthur, 
just as he has the right to dismiss 
any Cabinet Minister or Ambassador. 
Long precedent has established that the 
constitutional right of the Senate to 
advise and consent to major Presiden- 
tial appointments does not apply also to 
advice and consent on dismissal. Re- 
publican Congressmen do not question 
his right, but his judgment. Even those 
who go further and concede that the 
President had no other course, never- 
theless question the manner in which 
the coup was carried out. They think 
MacArthur should have been recalled 
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for consultations; that it should have 
been put to him that, while the Admini- 
stration hoped, despite his disagree- 
ments with its Korean policy, that he 
would be able to continue as Supreme 
Commander in Korea, it would quite 
understand if he felt it necessary to 
relinquish that command; but that in 
any case they hoped that he would 
remain in Japan till the Treaty had 
been signed and the occupation had 
ended. MacArthur might not have 
responded to such an approach, but 
the Administration would have been in 
a stronger position for having made it. 
The Administration’s defenders have 
taken the position that if MacArthur’s 
advice had been followed, and Man- 
churian bases bombed or attacks on the 
Chinese mainland permitted, there 
would have been the risk of a third 
World War. Those supporters of Mac- 
Arthur who take the trouble to reason 
at all think:—Russia has no objection 
to fighting the Korean war to the last 
Chinese, but will not enter any major 
war unless it suits her purpose. If she 
is ready to enter a major war she will 
need no excuses to do so, and nothing 
that the West can do, short of complete 
and abject surrender, would deter her. 
Hence the bombing of Manchurian or 
Chinese bases and communications 
would have no effect on Russia’s policy, 
but might have a decisive effect on the 
military situation in Korea, particularly 
if it were combined with ending the 
policy of neutralising Formosa. No- 
body advocates extending the Korean 
land war to Asia. They assume a series 
of commando-like raids by Chinese 
Nationalists on the Chinese mainland, 
which would pin down a large number 
of Chinese Communist troops and thus 
relieve the pressure on Korea, as well 
as on Indo-China and other parts of 
the threatened Asiatic periphery. In 
this connection it should be noted that 
the belief that the British Government 
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are still advocating the return of For- 
mosa to the Chinese Communists pro- 
vokes a violent reaction. A Republican 
Senator asked sarcastically who would 
deal with 500,000 Nationalist troops on 
Formosa. Would India transfer its 
Ambulance Unit from. Korea, or the 
British its two Brigades to subjugate 
them? How, too, would the proposal 
be squared with the obligations of the 
United Nations Charter, which super- 
sede such agreements as the Cairo 
Declaration, and provide that in dis- 
posing of former enemy territory the 
interests of the inhabitants are para- 
mount? In the view of many respon- 
sible Americans, the British and other 
European Governments have become 
so obsessed. with MacArthur’s per- 
sonality that it has prevented their 
appreciating the fact that there are 
many elements of difference between 
British and American Far Eastern 
policy which have nothing to do with 
MacArthur. The eventual disposition 


of Formosa is one of these. Opposition 
to including the Chinese Communists in 
the Japanese Treaty discussions is an- 
other, and admission of Chinese Com- 
munists into the United Nations is a 
third. 

The greatest hope for the future 
is that such intense emotion as Mac- 
Arthur’s dismissal has provoked must in 
a short time burn itself out. Republi- 
cans, in their heart of hearts, do not 
want MacArthur. He is not a Party 
“regular.” If he would not follow 
military advice he would be unlikely to 
follow political advice. But, at the 
moment, the public is forcing them to 
accept MacArthur’s cause fully and 
completely. The course of events in 
America will, in the last analysis, 
depend on military events in Korea. 
If a new Communist assault is success- 
ful, then the demand to follow Mac- 
Arthur’s advice and bomb Manchurian 
bases will become irresistible. 

DENyYs SMITH. 


FRANCE’S HOUR OF DESTINY 


By ANDRE STIBIO 


RENCH politics have for many 
Prnont been dominated by the 

approaching General Election; 
and as the inexorable hour draws 
nearer, the parties are becoming more 
and more agitated. This agitation has 
been making the task of government 
almost impossible. Two problems are 
uppermost in every mind: the date of 
the Election and electoral reform. 
Both are highly controversial. The 
term of the present Assembly will not 
expire until the autumn and most of its 
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members would personally prefer to 
drain their mandate to the dregs. But 
the international situation, and the 
internal economic situation, are such 
that decisive measures are urgently 
needed. The majority which has ruled 
the country for the last five years is too 
divided to act in a decisive way. The 
Socialists and the M.R.P. are wedded 
to policies of State direction which the 
Independents and the Radicals con- 
demn. Yet these divergent elements 
together compose the governing major- 
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ity. The result is endless compromise. 

But compromise will no longer 
suffice. Prices are rising rapidly. It 
has been necessary to make further 
wage concessions. Those in power 
have therefore had to propose extra- 
ordinary taxation, which is not calcu- 
lated to enhance their popularity. 
There are also acute personal disagree- 
ments between Ministers, which were 
never more pronounced than during 
President Auriol’s recent visit to the 
United States. While the President was 
trying to convince American audiences 
of the political stability which reigned 
in France, Paris was unfortunately 
concocting a first-rate crisis to greet 
him on his return! 

M. Henri Queuille, Prime Minister 
and Radical veteran, has come to the 
conclusion that the Election should 
take place on June 10—that is to say, 
three months sooner than the Constitu- 
tion prescribes. M. Queuille can count 
upon the support of the President, 
who, even before the present difficulties, 
was recommending an earlier Election. 
There are indeed many reasons for 
regarding October as a bad month for 
electoral purposes. It is the time when 
tax forms have to be filled in; when 
everyone is worried by the demands of 
winter. Farmers and farm workers 
are complaining because agricultural 
prices are too low: industrial workers, 
because the prices of food and fuel are 
too high. Every category of citizen 
tends at that moment to be discon- 
tented. Hence M. Vincent Auriol and 
M. Queuille have tried to win over the 
deputies to the idea of an earlier 
Election, though the instinct of self- 
preservation may prove to be too 
strong for them. 

There is also, as we have said, the 
thorny question of electoral reform. 
The present Assembly was elected on a 
system of P.R., to which public opin- 
ion, rightly or wrongly, ascribes many 
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of the evils which have so far bedevilled 
the Fourth Republic. The Communists 
now have 180 deputies, and many 
people believe that the best way to 
deprive them of such massive repre- 
sentation would be to substitute elec- 
tion by majority for the existing 
system. Nor is this the only argument 
in favour of reform. Experience has 
shown that P.R. prevents the formation 
of strong, homogeneous Governments. 
Moreover, power appears to belong, 
not to the individuals who are elected, 
but to the party caucuses which 
operate behind the scenes. If the 
country had been consulted by means 
of a referendum, it would almost 
certainly have pronounced for a 
system which would give more freedom 
of choice to the elector, more freedom 
of action to the deputy, and more 
strength and coherence to government. 

But instead the parties which now 
rule in the Assembly have propounded, 
after months of mysterious discussions, 
intrigues and manceuvres, a “ reform ” 
scheme, the only object of which is to 
give themselves the maximum advan- 
tage at the polls. According to this 
iniquitous scheme it would be possible, 
for instance, for the Gaullist list in a 
constituency to receive 45 per cent. of 
the votes without a single Gaullist 
candidate being elected; while the 
M.R.P., in collusion with the Socialists, 
could secure the return of two candidates 
on barely 20 per cent. of the votes. 
The Council of the Republic (successor 
to the Senate) will not endorse this 
scheme and common sense is likely to 
get the better of such desperate mach- 
inations. 

But whenever the Election occurs, 
and whatever the electoral system may 
be, world opinion is mainly concerned 
with the probable outcome. What 
will be the fate of the present majority? 
How successful, or unsuccessful, will 
the Communists be? Which party, if 
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any, will emerge victorious from the 
encounter? These are insistent ques- 
tions. As regards the first, one may 
safely predict the defeat of the M.R.P. 
on an appreciable scale; at most a 
slight setback for the Socialists; in- 
significant gains for those Radicals 
(led by Herriot and Queuille) who 
support the Government; and sub- 
stantial gains for the opposition 
Radicals (led by Edouard Daladier). 
In short, the majority coalition will be 
hard hit. 

Communist fortunes will obviously 
depend to a large extent upon the mode 
of election. But the “ Third Force” 
parties will anyway close their ranks 
against them and it is possible that they 
may succeed in reducing their repre- 
sentation in the next Assembly. But 
the Communists are clever tacticians 
and they will no doubt offer themselves 
to the electors under a variety of labels. 
Their defeat would be more certain if 
the parties of the “Third Force” 
could be reconciled with the Gaullist 
movement, instead of being, as in fact 
they are, even more deeply estranged 
from it now than at any other time since 
it was launched. 

Who, then, are likely to be the 
winners? The Gaullists are the 
favourites. A few months ago official 
forecasts gave them 150 seats: to-day 
the figure is 200 and optimists say that 
they will win even more. But it would 
be quite possible for General de Gaulle 
to score a major victory without 
securing an absolute majority in the 
Assembly. This would necessitate an 
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accommodation—for the practical 
purpose of forming a Government— 
between the Gaullists, the Independ- 
ents, the non-Gaullist parties of the 
Right, and the Daladier Radicals. 
This would be a delicate operation, in 
which the. President would have a 
crucial part to play. But would the 
President’s good offices be acceptable 
to General de Gaulle? Would it be 
possible for the latter to moderate his 
reforming zeal out of deference to those 
more conservative interests which may 
survive the Election in considerable 
strength? These are open questions. 
So far the General has chosen, almost 
everywhere, to present separate 
R.P.F. lists to the electorate, while on 
the other hand no less a man than 
M. Herriot is among those who are 
accusing de Gaulle of preparing, 
perhaps unconsciously, a single-party 
dictatorship. 

But such accusations are not cutting 
much ice with the public, and the 
Election will probably place de Gaulle 
—whether or not he decides himself 
to- represent Lille in the Assembly—in 
a position to regain power, though, in 
order to regain it, he will have to make 
concessions to other elements. The 
personal factor will clearly be decisive 
—more especially the relations between 
de Gaulle and President Auriol. It is 
still too early to say what exactly will 
happen: but there can be no doubt 
that France is approaching a moment 
of critical significance. 


ANDRE STIBIO. 


A DWINDLING MINISTRY 


By THE REV. MERVYN STOCKWOOD 


were more than 20,000 Anglican 

clergy in England. A generation 
later the number had dropped by 
2,000. To-day there are 14,000 and, 
at the present rate of decline, we expect 
to be down to 10,000 in the not distant 
future. 

The shortage is already having serious 
results. In cities clergy are usually 
single-handed; one priest is often 
responsible for 10,000 or 15,000 souls. 
In agricultural areas parishes are being 
grouped together; one rector may 
have the oversight of three or four 
villages. In both cases the parson 
knows he is faced with an impossible 
situation. He is so burdened with 
routine matters that he can only 
scratch the surface of his work. By the 
time he has taken services, dealt with 
accounts, coped with business problems 
and attended committees, he has little 
opportunity to visit his people or deal 
with their spiritual needs, still less to 
initiate new methods of approach to 
those, perhaps the majority, who are 
outside the influence of the Church. 

Here are two examples. One is a 
new housing estate. Hundreds of 
people have moved into it. The vicar 
is a young man with tremendous drive. 
He knows that his primary duty is to 
treat this aggregation of unrelated 
families as the raw material of a Chris- 
tian community. He has set himself 
the task of visiting every house. He 
has plans for a parents’ centre, youth 
clubs, uniformed organisations, dis- 
cussion groups and instruction schools. 
He is doing his best and meeting with 
some response. But although he works 
incredible hours and rarely takes a 
holiday, he is attempting the impos- 
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sible. He needs at least three curates 
to assist him. The second is a small 
country parish. The rector is the 
father of his people. He knows every- 
body by their Christian names. He 
shares their domestic festivals. He 
never misses a birthday or a wedding 
anniversary. To him they go for 
advice and help, as he is their trusted 
counsellor and friend. His wife is 
equally beloved. His daughter runs 
the village institute and the youth club. 
But the rector is elderly and retires 
next year. The parsonage which has 
housed a priest for centuries will be 
sold and the parish amalgamated with 
two others. Occasional services will 
be held in the church, but the villagers 
will no longer have a parson in their 
midst. 

What is the reason for the dwindling 
ministry? Why are not more men 
presenting themselves for ordination? 
Perhaps the drift from religion is 
partly responsible. The conflict be- 
tween science and orthodoxy has had 
its effect, and the Church is not without 
blame for its failure to deal adequately 
with the intellectual difficulties of the 
more recent generations. But this 
particular problem is becoming less 
acute, and the evidence at schools and 
universities suggests that there is a 
readiness to reconsider the claims of 
Christianity. When, for example, the 
Bishop of Bristol (Dr. F. A. Cockin) 
gave a course of lectures on the Faith 
at Oxford in 1950 he drew an audience 
of 1,500, and many of his hearers were 
vigorous Christians. But only a few 
were intending to take Holy Orders. 

A more tangible explanation is the 
financial position of the clergy, which 
is more serious than most people 
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realise. When a candidate is accepted 
by a selection board he is faced with 
the cost of his training, three years at a 
university and two at a theological 
college. Church Assembly and indivi- 
dual dioceses are anxious to help, 
but it is unlikely that they have suffi- 
cient resources to guarantee the requi- 
site sum, which is about £1,400. 
When the ordinand is in a position to 
reverse his collar he will be paid £5 a 
week, or less. When, after some years 
as a curate, he is given a living, he will 
be lucky if he exceeds £500 p.a. More- 
over, a clergyman is not usually given 
expenses of office, as happens in other 
professions. He is expected to ‘be at 
the beck and call of his parishioners, to 
visit hospitals, institutions, command- 
ing officers, railway stations, but the 
cost has to be met out of his own 
pocket. He will have a large corre- 
spondence, but stationery and stamps, 
like the telephone bill, will, except in 
a few parishes, be paid by himself. 
It is true, he has a parsonage house, 
but rates, dilapidations and tax are 
considerable. 

The position would presumably be 
tolerable if the Church of England 
insisted upon celibacy, but it does not; 
it maintains that it is in the interests of 
parochial life to have a married parson 
with a family in the vicarage. To make 
ends meet he will try to supplement 
his income, either by marketing his 
garden produce at the neglect of his 
primary duties, by private coaching, 
or by welcoming paying guests. In 
many instances his wife will find 
employment, which destroys her use- 
fulness in the parish, and perhaps in 
the family. If the rectory is large he 
will devote too many hours to domestic 
chores, as he will not be able to afford 
adequate help. It is unlikely that he 
will complain publicly and it is certain 
that he will not strike, but the married 
parson is rarely free from anxiety, 
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and has not the economic security for 
doing his job properly. In the circum- 
stances it is not surprising that the 
ministry finds it even more difficult 
than the coal mines to attract recruits. 
I am sure that the young Christian 
who considers ordination and decides, 
for financial reasons, not to proceed, 
declines not- because he wants a 
comfortable existence, but because he 
fears that the rate of pay, which would 
not be tolerated in other professions, 
will have paralysing effects. That, I 
am certain, is why the priesthood will 
soon fall to the 10,000 level, with a 
more drastic slump later. 

Is there a remedy? It depends upon 
our priorities. If Englishmen regard 


_ the Church as a pleasant survival for 


baptisms, funerals, weddings and Re- 
membrance Sunday parades, it will 
not survive long. If they believe that 
Christianity is the one and only answer 
to materialism, they will, as reasonable 
and responsible beings, finance the 
institution which exists to propagate 
religion. In Switzerland every bap- 
tised person automatically pays a 
church tax, which is collected by the 
Government. It amounts to little, 
about 10s. in £500. But it pays the 
clergy and maintains the Church. A 
man may, for conscientious reasons, 
contract out of the tax, but, if he does, 
he has no further claims upon the 
Church or the ministry. The principle 
is simple and sound. Baptism is not a 
respectable convention but the means 
of admission into the Church. If a 
person wishes to become a member, he 
must accept his financial responsibili- 
ties. Will any British Government 
sponsor such a scheme for this coun- 
try? I can see no valid objections. 
The consciences of atheists and agnos- 
tics are safeguarded, and those not 
desirous of religious ministrations are 
exempt. Nor are there denomina- 
tional difficulties, because the tax goes 
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to the denomination chosen by the 
individual. Whether or not the major 
political parties will be prepared to 
face the problem remains to be seen. 
Perhaps sympathetic supporters might 
begin to set the wheels in motion. 
Meanwhile let us be careful when we 
criticise materialism on the other side 
of the Iron Curtain, because the 
criticism will achieve little unless it is 
accompanied by practical proposals to 
preserve and increase the spiritual 
forces here. 

If a British Government will not 
take the step, the Church can only be 
saved from disaster by evolving a new 
type of priesthood. Suitable men in 
the professions and in industry and 
agriculture will have to come forward 
for ordination. They will earn their 
livings in the secular world and act as 
parsons in their spare time. The 
arrangement is far from ideal and it 
raises a host of problems, but it is 
better than nothing. It is already 
happening in France. In factories and 
docks are a limited number of “ priest- 
workmen.” They have no _ special 
privileges and they earn their pay as 
any other employees. Some are 
attached to particular parishes, to 
which they go when the day’s work is 
over, others create Christian groups in 
_ their factories and minister to the 
members in the dinner hour or at 
night. This method overcomes the 
financial problem and it has a stra- 
tegical value. It means that the priest 
is brought into close association with 
the working world and he has the 
opportunity to interpret Christianity in 
a context which can be more readily 
understood. 


Conditions in England are different, 
and what is successful in France may 
not work as happily here. Even so, 
we may be driven to make a similar 
experiment, if the Church is to survive. 
But, in any event, the parochial system 
with the full-time parson must remain 
the backbone of the religious life of the 
nation, and we cannot allow the regular 
ministry to dwindle at the present 
alarming rate. While we may hope 
that a Government will tackle the 
problem courageously, much propa- 
ganda will be necessary beforehand. 
Meanwhile individual Christians and 
well-wishers must regard the financing 
of the Church as a personal responsi- 
bility, not of charity, but of obligation. 

Moreover, more might be done in our 
Public Schools to foster vocations to the 
priesthood by emphasising the impor- 
tance and relevance of a Christian 
approach to life. Nobody wishes to 
limit the ministry to the products of the 
Public Schools—on the contrary the 
wider the net is spread the better— 
but the Public Schools with their 
chapels and chaplains have oppor- 
tunities which are not found elsewhere. 
For this reason a heavy obligation 
rests upon them. But it will probably 
necessitate a new way of teaching 
religion. | Christianity cannot be 
departmentalised. It is all or nothing. 
It impinges upon every aspect of human 
affairs. It permeates all subjects. It 
is absent from no classroom. It 
affects all relationships. When a boy 
grasps that, he will develop a fresh 
conception of the priesthood. 
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NEW LIGHT ON GEORGE 
WYNDHAM 


A SELECTION OF UNPUBLISHED LETTERS TO 
W. E. HENLEY, WITH AN INTRODUCTION 
AND COMMENTARY BY 


JOHN CONNELL 


URING the first half of 1892 
D« reputable and remarkable 

weekly journal, The National 
Observer, was—as usual—in financial 
low water. In matters of policy it was 
also in’ some straits. For more than 
three years W. E. Henley had edited the 
journal in and from Edinburgh; it had 
begun life as The Scots Observer, its 
backers were several well-to-do Edin- 
burgh men, it was printed and pub- 
lished by T. & A. Constable, the great 
Edinburgh printing house. But from 
the moment that Henley became its 
Editor, at the end of 1888, it had the 
status of a national journal, challenging 
the serious weeklies in its own field, the 
Atheneum and the Saturday Review, 
both of which were edited and pub- 
lished in London. It had been a gallant 
and altruistic effort by the Edinburgh 
men, chief among whom were Fitzroy 
Bell (who uncomplainingly paid out 
£30 a week, month after month, year 
after year), Hamilton Bruce, Walter 
Blaikie the printer, and Charles Baxter, 
Robert Louis Stevenson’s close friend 
and lawyer. Henley’s editorship was 
inspired and inspiring; the management 
was casual and superbly amateurish; 
and over the whole enterprise there 
loomed, from the outset, one insoluble 
difficulty. Only in London could a 
vrofitable circulation be built up, only 
in London were there the influential 
journalists, and politicians and critics 
who must be the paper’s proper con- 
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tributors; and its editing and control 
were 400 miles from London. The 
difficulty was tackled from the outset by 
the recruitment of an assistant for 
Henley, Charles Whibley, who worked 
—mainly—at the London end. 

By 1892 this arrangement, admirable 
and fruitful as it had been, was wearing 
thin. The proprietors, reluctant to 
destroy an enterprise so bold and in 
every way so worthy, decided to let 
Henley go to London and edit the 
paper from there, and to transfer the 
printing and distribution to London. 
Whibley was_ indefatigably busy 
throughout all the negotiations for the 
removal; he found Henley rooms in 
Westminster and a house at Addis- 
combe, he put Henley up in his own 
flat for weeks while Mrs. Henley 
supervised the move, and he introduced 
some new talent and some new blood— 
by this time quite badly needed—to the 
conduct of the journal. 

During the summer of 1892 Henley 
through Whibley came to know Harry 
Cust and George Wyndham, two of the 
outstanding younger men of the Con- 
servative Party. Promptly and with his 
own boisterous enthusiasm Henley en- 
rolled them both in that large, diverse 
and ever-growing circle of his friends 
whom Max Beerbohm nicknamed “ the 
Henley Regatta.” He remained on 
friendly terms with them for the rest 
of his life. They helped him through 
scrapes, they stood by him in disaster, 
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they were his gateway to acquaintance- 
ship with the ruling classes of England. 
They were young, rich, secure and 
talented. Henley was clamorous in his 
reliance on them—no doubt he gave 
them something of significance in their 
lives—they gave him much. When his 
small daughter, Margaret, died of 
cerebral meningitis in 1894, she was 
buried in the churchyard at Cockayne 
Hatley, where the Custs had lived for 
generations. Nine years later Henley 
himself was buried beside the child. 

Wyndham’s good offices secured 
Henley a Civil List pension. Wherever 
there was an “ opening ’—whether it 
was the Poet Laureateship or the 
Professorship of English Literature at 
Edinburgh University—Wyndham was 
assiduous on Henley’s behalf. Four 
years after Henley’s death he gave a 
glowing oration at the unveiling of the 
memorial bust of his friend in the 
Crypt of St. Paul’s Cathedral. 

Among the many unpublished letters 
to and from Henley, which, as I have 
previously recounted,* have lately come 
into my hands, is a compact little 
bundle of thirty written to Henley by 
George Wyndham over some six years 
of their friendship, from November, 
1897, to within a day or two of Henley’s 
death in July, 1903. 

They illuminate with a curious clarity 
a friendship—a real and deep friend- 
ship—of a strange and moving char- 
acter. Henley was a man of great 
friendships; and his friends were a 
company as remarkable and as varied 
as can be imagined : R. L. Stevenson, 
Charles Baxter, Bob Stevenson, Charles 


Whibley, Austin Dobson, Rudyard 
Kipling and H. G. Wells. ; 
Henley’s friendship with George 


Wyndham was very unlike his passion- 
ate and ill-fated friendship with R. L. 
Stevenson. It was indeed—these 


* The National and English Review, January, 
50. 
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letters demonstrate it with exquisite 
precision—& literary friendship. Its 
strength, its charm, its delicacy, its 
romance, were all on paper. Its fibres, 
for all that they were genuine, were 
shallow. This friendship was not 
of the stuff and texture of their lives. 
It was—and this is perhaps more 
true of Wyndham than of Henley, for 
Wyndham was the more sophisticated 
—an attitude, a mode. They came 
from profoundly different worlds; all 
that they had in common was literature. 
Wyndham was a graceful being to 
whom everything came with apparently 
effortless ease. Perhaps this was his 
doom. He is a difficult man to assess, 
for, important as his place was in the 
social and political history of his time, 
too little has been written about him. 
Will Mr. John Biggs-Davison’s new 
biography (which is, I understand, to 
be published next month) fill the gap? 
Next month, in my second article on 
the Wyndham—Henley letters, I hope 
to consider Mr. Biggs-Davison’s book. 
In the meantime, and with necessarily 
incomplete knowledge, certain con- 
clusions about Wyndham’s relations 
with Henley are, I think, tenable. 

Henley was 43 when he first met 
Wyndham. He was 49 at the time of 
the first letter in this selection. He was 
battered and scarred by ill-health, 
personal loss, ceaseless physical pain, 
the vicissitudes of his difficult career, 
and long years of what George Saints- 
bury mellifluously described as “* imper- 
fect prosperity.” He was ageing fast. 
Everything that there was of value in 
his life had been won by much hard 
work and sacrifice; he had never had a 
single gift from the gods; he had had to 
fight and strive for everything that he 
had attained. 

George Wyndham was wealthy, well- 
born, superbly handsome, luminously 
intelligent. He was 14 years younger 
than Henley. He had seen active 
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service as a soldier. He had made an 
admirable marriage. He had a glitter- 
ing career as a politician opening up in 
front of him. His brains, which were 
considerable, did not set him apart 
from other men of his class and type. 
But he showed off; and that awoke the 
deep, dumb distrust of his fellows; that 
set him apart from the cavalry 
subalterns, the members of the Bul- 
lingdon, of White’s and Brooke’s, 
whose kinsman he was. He was a 
dandy, with a chilly, narcissistic streak 
in him, and the inevitable loneliness 
which goes with this temperament. 
His loneliness made him insecure, his 
insecurity bred and sustained his friend- 
ship with Henley, the choleric, the 
bruised, the tempestuous, the eager, 
the demanding and the generous. 

Henley, on his side, was rueful yet 
romantic. He had a pretty shrewd 
idea of Wyndham’s character; but 
Wyndham’s world, in which Wyndham 
moved so easily and so graciously, a 
little dazzled him. It was agreeable to 
be the literary mentor of a rising young 
statesman. He had no hesitation in 
asking Wyndham and Wyndham’s 
friends to come and see him at Barnes, 
or Muswell Hill, or Battersea; he could 
even. give Lady Granby a tip or two 
about interior decoration. This was 
not merely vulgar snobbishness ; Wynd- 
ham and his world embodied an ideal 
towards which Henley had always 
striven, ever since, as an ailing youngster 
at the Crypt School, Gloucester, he had 
encountered T. E. Brown. 

“We were at Merton Abbey last 
week,” he wrote to Whibley in July, 
1897. “‘ A very pleasant experience and 
the most delightful place conceivable. 
G. W. and I talked Shakespeare (the 
rest abed and the last whisky on the 
spot) under a wonderful moon in a 
landscape liker Watteau than Watteau 
ever dreamed.” 

How many talented, aspiring lads, 


reading (let us say) The New Symposium, 
have not known that there was the 
world for which their spirit longed? It 
is not, I am afraid, quite the world 
which George Wyndham’s letters to 
Henley disclose. Here Wyndham is the 
eager postulant, the amateur of litera- 
ture, the disciple (who. for reasons 
which are always a little mysterious 
doesn’t see his master as often as he 
might), the accomplished but unpro- 
fessional soloist. They are delightful 
letters ; they must have been the 
greatest fun to write. But they are, I 
think, like one of those handsome 
“‘ arrangements ” of flowers, wrapped 
up in cellophane, decorative, elabor- 
ately and effectively massed, looking as 
if they lie in ice, and when you pick 


them up, cold, cold. 


* * * * 


In October, 1898, Wyndham became 
a junior Minister in Lord Salisbury’s 
Government. When Balfour first men- 
tioned Wyndham’s name the Prime 
Minister observed dauntingly, “ I don’t 
like poets.”” However, he relented and 
wrote a distant but courteous note to 
Wyndham, offering him the Under- 
Secretaryship at the War Office just 
vacated by St. John Brodrick. Charac- 
teristically Lord Salisbury mis-spelled 
Mr. Brodrick’s name and dated his 
letter wrongly by two years. 


I. A month after he had taken office 
Wyndham gave Henley an account of 
his day’s work :— 


13th November, 1898 


My dear Will, 


At last I write to you. I have tried to 
do so everyday from the office. I 
wished to waft to you the atmosphere 
of blotting-paper and leather-seated 
chairs :— 
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The office 
singing— 


The voice of the Office from the heart 
of the Office 

Mumbling irresolutely 

of the Day’s compromise— 

His old ineffectual song. 


But it was not possible. The way of an 
office is this. You go there briskly by 
11 a.m. having risen early, taken exercise 
to cleanse the blood and clear the brain 
the better to achieve two, and but two, 
purposes:—(1) the study of some large 
theme, say, Mobilisation, (2) the 
writing of one letter to your pal. An 
electric bell announces yr advent: a 
commissionaire bows you into your 
sanctum. Through 3 windows to the 
South the sun streams in; the fire 
flutters; there are maps on the wall; 
books of reference before you; pens, 
pencils, ink-erasers, stamp-wetters 
dressed in line at yr elbow. Here, then, 
if anywhere a man may work. The 
scheme for Mobilisation is before you in 
a pigeon-hole marked “ for considera- 
tion’. Your pal’s letter is in yr breast- 
pocket. So to it! ... A green-baize 
door opens R and enter private secretary 
with six cubit feet (3 x 2 x 1) of old 
files in his arm. “‘ We had better get 
these on as they are blocking the way. 
Good. Let me see— proposed altera- 
tion in the head-dress of the 3 Batt. E. 
Limerick Volunteers, insanitary condi- 
tion of the water-closets of Sergeants’ 
Mess at Sudbury, number of drivers 
belonging to Whiteley’s transport who 
were drunk during the manceuvre ’—if 
they want a Glengarry why shdn’t they 
have it ?”’ “* The Inspector General of 
Auxiliary forces sees no objection but the 
2nd clerk in that department draws yr 
attention to Royal Warrant of 1866, 
art. 117.A.” “All right Ill read his 
minute.” Bell rings. Enter a com- 
missionaire behind, making you jump. 
“Will you see Captain Johnson.” “In 
a minute.” Exit Commissionaire. 
““Who is Captain Johnson.” Private 
Secretary: “‘ He has been called on to 
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GEORGE WYNDHAM. 


(Picture Post Library.) 


resign his commission in the Dumfries 
Volunteers for saying his col. was an 
ass.” ‘“‘ Thanks.” Re-enter commis- 
sionaire behind, with military abrupt- 
ness—again ycu jump—his stentorian 
voice “ Captain Johnson!” ‘“ Good- 
morning, will you take a chair?” 
Green baize door L. opens, enter 
private sec. to Chief Secretary. ‘‘ The 
Secretary of State wd like to see you.” 
“I’m very sorry Captain Johnson, will 
you excuse me ?” You leave and here 
I drop a veil. In ? of an hour you 
return with six sheets of hurried notes on 
subjects of pressing importance. ‘ Oh, 
Captain Johnson, I have been going 
into yr case etc.’’, bow him out. Press 
pneumatic bell, re-enter your own sec. 
with the old 6 cubit feet. ‘‘ Before we 
go into the head-dress there is one 
matter on which... .”’ Re-enter Com- 
missionaire with military abruptness 
behind your chair. “‘ General Thomp- 
son, sir, wishes to see you!” To sec. 
“Will you come back in 5 minutes ? 
I must polish off the General.” Re- 
enter sec. to Chief Sec. by green baize 


3—2 
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door L. “The Council is sitting and 
the Sec. of State thinks you wd like to 
attend.” “ Allright,” to your own sec. 
“* Please see General Thompson .. . etc., 
etc.”” At 2.15 you are faint with hunger, 
dash out for a chop at the Carlton, 
sneak back quietly in hopes of 20 
minutes at mobilisation before your sec. 
discovers yr return. But no! The 
electric bell has announced it and all 
3 doors open simultaneously delivering 
2 secs and a commissionaire with files 
and cards. ; 

My dear Will. You wanted to know 
what it is like. It is like that. At 7.15 
you put back mobilisation, unread, into 
its pigeon-hole and tap yr breast pocket 
to make sure that yr pal’s letter is still 
there. 

Thus is the Empire governed, thus do 
we direct our “ far-flung battle-line.’’ 

All the same I like the work and only 
wish I could make some real impression 
on the thing. Not now, of course. I 
must assimilate first and digest, whilst 
fighting against the process of being 
assimilated and digested in the mon- 
strous maw of the machine. 


II. Lord Salisbury’s Cabinet were in the 
throes of the final diplomatic moves 
before the outbreak of the South 
African War. Throughout the previous 
week-end—this letter was written from 
Clouds on a Tuesday—the telegrams 
had poured in from Milner; on the 
Saturday, President Kruger had offered 
his terms for agreement on the problem 
of the Uitlanders and other outstanding 
matters of dispute; on the Monday 
another hard, dictatorial note came 
from the Boers. War could no longer 


be averted. August 22nd, 1899 


. . . Plunged as I am in politics and 
preparations it seems to me in this 
ancient land won hundreds of years ago 
by successive waves of our Celtic and 
Teuton fore-fathers that all their strife 
and all our struggle are only that once 
and again in many, many, years some 
one may arise and sing the beauty of 
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life and the rapture of love and the 
solemnity of Death. Are not the 
warriors and Bards sitting in their 
barrows aware of this Summer’s passing 
over the land they won and sung ? Is 
there no stir in the flinty heart of Old 
Sarum as I ride through the bushes on 
her dismantled circumvallations singing 
your rhymes ? All the wild flowers nod 
together in the wind assenting. The 
leaves rustle and the-wind says “‘ Yes.” 


III. The war, in its opening phases, was 
not going well. Méilitarily the scene 
was darker than, at the time of writing, 
Wyndham can have known. The 
humiliation of Nicholson’s Nek was 
imminent. At home, in the House of 
Commons, the Colonial Secretary, 
Joseph Chamberlain, had had a triumph 
with a long defensive speech. The 
Queen, reading the report of it, said 
** Very, very good. I am delighted with 
it.” The War Office was asking for 


35,000 men. October 24th, 1899 


Yet, Will, what a thing it is that 
English officers and Englishmen should 
once more, once more as of old, have 
walked steadily forward and then 
charged with the battle-shout ! 

My only brother is somewhere there. 
I don’t know where exactly. But I 
would not have him anywhere else. 

And, Will, to see the Englishwomen 
come into the War Office—so like the 
Hospital of yr Rhythms with its stone 
stairs and iron rails. They never speak 
and they walk gently and, when they 
get the stab, they walk away without 
one word. Are they not fit for Heaven 
and Valhalla in one ? 

Saturday morn early I walked round 
to my Mother’s and cheered her up: 
Not that she wanted cheering or wished 
Guy to be anywhere else. Then to War 
Office. Then I doubled—the fog saved 
my dignity and I had but 20 minutes to 
spare—across St. James’ Park and on to 
the plot of gravel in Wellington Barracks 
yard from where I started 14 years ago. 
I saw my regiment. Then to Waterloo 
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and Southampton. The Embarkation 
was perfect; a Golden Cuyp Afternoon 
over the water-gate of England to the 
sea. There was no noise; no visible 
emotion. Here and there a school- 
girl cheered. But the rest was silence. 
Along one silent row of men rifles were 
passed from hand to hand into the 
ship; along another silent row, Kitbags. 
Every 5 or 6 minutes the giant crane 
hoisted a wagon into the hold. Some 
few English men and English ladies 
conversed quietly. And that was all. 
There were no Music-hall songs; no 
Adelphi tears. It was as simple as 
shelling peas and as solemn as burying 
the dead and as cheerful as an anni- 
versary banquet. At last some somer- 
saults on a bugle; a loud cheer; a fringe 
of scarlet above a white precipice, and 
another monster ship swung loose and 
headed down Drake’s avenue for the 
6000 miles to the Cape. 

I got to Clouds, whither my mother 
had gone, by 10 p.m. On Sunday I 
took a vellum-bound blank-book and 
made her a little ““ Book of Empire”’. 
I took for my title-page motto the 
glorious words of Claudian. 

** Haec est in gremium victos quae 

sola recepit 

Matris, non dominae, ritu. Civesque 

vocavit 

Quos dominit. Nescuque pia longin- 

qua serinat.” 
Then I gave the date, the battle of Dun- 
dee, Guy in Natal, etc. 

Then I quoted my North’s Plutarch 
on the way in wh. Spartan ladies re- 
ceived news of the battles of Leuctra. 
Then I added from North’s Epistle 
Dedicatory to Queen Elizabeth, “ If 
they have done this for Heathen 
Princes, what shall we do for Christian 
Kings ? If they have done this for 
glory, what shall we do for Religion ? 
If they have done this without hope of 
Heaven, what shall we do that look for 
immortality. With the encouragement 
of their example to the forwardness of 
our disposition, what service is there in 
War, what honor in Peace, that we will 
not do for our worthy Queen ?” 

Now, dear Will, I must stop. But 
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what a thing it is now, and for ever, 
that our soldiers have once more died 
like Paladins. 


IV. (a) “ Black week,’’ December 11 to 
16, 1899, was lately passed with its 
grim accumulation of shock and shame. 
The War Office was under a hail of 
criticism fiercer than it had known for 


generations. Xmas, 1899 


... 1 don’t care a damn for anything 
in the Daily Mail or for anything that 
may be said in Parliament, or for any- 
thing that may be urged at the last day. 
I simply say that we, at the W.O., have 
fairly made things hum since last 
Saturday. 

My footman came into our bedroom 
with the defeat about 2 a.m. lighted by 
a taper. I read it. Then—let me be 
frank—I walked up and down for 2 
minutes using appalling language in 
the presence of my wife. In pyjamas, 
with a lighted taper in one hand and a 
W.O. flimsy in the other, I must have 
presented a spectacle unique even in the 
experience of the stars. But they main- 
tained their composure and I regained 
mine. I was sound asleep in 20 minutes 
and since then I have been “ extended.” 

I invented the “ Imperial Yeomanry ” 
after lunch the next day. I drafted it on 
8 sides of quarto. And, now, it takes 
form and substance and, by Heaven, it 
is the most human and dramatic 
creature of all this stress. The gentle- 
men of England are going to lead the 
farmers and clerks of England in such 
numbers and to such purpose as shall 
show that we can surpass our own 
Colonies and, in turn, ‘“‘ bumfiddle ” the 
Boer. 


IV. (5) “‘ The Continent ’”— incidentally 
—was in a ferment of anti-British, pro- 
Boer sentiment. Wyndham’s comment 
is chirpy: 


. .. the game is much more intricate 
and absorbing than it looks. A. J. B.— 
serene as a fountain—and Lansdowne 
and I are here, together practically all 
day. You can imagine what a gorgeous 
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time we are having. For the Continent 
can’t be kept quite out of all this. 


V. How they brought the good news of 
Mafeking: May 20th, 1900 


I could not wire you Mafeking for the 
news was Oom’s, not ours and he made 
a “ scoop ” of it. I knew that we could 
not hear for 5 days after the event. You 
see, our flying column started on May 
4th. We heard of its whereabouts on 
11th but that reached us only on 16th. 
We expected it to hit the line of invest- 
ment on the 15th. 

An analysis of the Boer news made it 
obvious that they had been worsted and 
were letting out bad news by degrees. 
So when on the 18th they admitted the 
relief I was sure it had taken place, 
probably on the 15th or 16th. We ought 
to hear tonight or tomorrow. Our 
men can only let us know by sending a 
man back all the way, pretty nearly, on 
the freshest horse. And I don’t suppose 
their horses were too gaudy after the 
forced march. They swung up to the 
West of the Railway whilst Hunter 
shoved N.E. and Ld. Roberts due N. to 
distract attention and perplex Brother- 
Boer. They were commanded by Col. 
Mahon, selected because he knew the 
game, having taken a flying column to 
El Obeyd last winter. They were some 
1,200 horse and 4 guns with 900 
engineers to mend the line when the 
trick was done. They had food and 
forage for a fortnight and were to leg 
it day and night. 

And, Oh! to have been with that 
happy band! That flying column makes 
a lovely grace note to Bob’s Harmony, 


to the ordered fugue of the other great . 


columns. 

Such a night as Friday’s in London 
has not been seen on this Globe. I left 
the House of Commons at midnight and 
took my fill of the fever and pageantry. 
The traffic was stopped and Armies with 
flags and drums were sweeping the 
streets; swinging round corners, 
serenading Marlborough House; paint- 
ing the town vermilion. A continuous 


chain of four-wheelers each with 5 men 
on its roof waving flags plied from 
Kensington to the city. There were 
30,000 in Pall Mall, I should say and 
about 5,000 before Mrs. B. P.’s house 
and—so they say—30,000 before the 
Mansion House. Between these nodes 
the armies plied, shouting, waving, 
délirants. The women danced. An 
Artillery man conducted national airs 
from the top of a lamp-post. The roar 
of cheering rose and sank and rose for 
hour after hour. Enfin. 

And, Will, it raced to Toronto and 
Ceylon, to Sidney and Calcutta and 
back in ten minutes. 

In the telephone room of the House of 
Commons you could hear them cheering 
in Birmingham and Liverpool. 

Sibell and Lettice were here. They 
got the news by telephone fm Chester 
at 9.30. They ran into the garden and 
before they reached the end they could 
hear the cheers of Chester 44 miles off, 
the “ Buzzers” on the mines in the 
Welsh Hills, the guns going off and all 
the bells in 3 counties. Well! Well! 
We shall never see the like. 


VI. Mourning the Queen :— 


January 23rd, 1901 


My dear Will, 

On this day of darkness and sorrow 
I can only say that I am thinking as you 
think and feeling as you feel. 

I, too, believe that we shall need the 
Resolution of our Race in the years now 
before us. The great trees have fallen 
one by one; and now the last and 
greatest whose branches gave healing to 
the ends of the Earth. I revered and 
loved Her. V.R. was my in hoc signo 
vinces: it was the symbol of Empire and 
the bond of peace. But we keep a great 
memory of Courage and Kindness and 
Wisdom. We shall always remember 
that we were Hers and that each who 
has lived and done anything in the 
Victorian Age owes it to Her to fight on 
to the end and shame extremity out of 
Act. Ever ys affecly. 

George Wyndham. 


A second selection of these letters will appear in The National and English Review 
next month 
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FARMING AND GARDENING 
IN JERSEY 


By LADY EVE BALFOUR 


HAVE just returned from a deeply 
J stein three-day visit to the 

Island of Jersey. The reason for my 
trip was an invitation to address two 
meetings—one of gardeners and one of 
farmers and growers—on the work of 
the Soil Association, and through the 
kindness shown to me everywhere, I 
had the opportunity to see as much as 
time permitted of farming and garden- 
ing methods on the Island. The pro- 
fessional cultivators are roughly divided 
into two classes: farmers, and growers, 
and the principal commercial crops are 
early potatoes and outdoor tomatoes. 
(Unlike Guernsey, there is very little 
glass on the Island.) In the case of the 
growers, these two crops follow each 
other in continuous succession, and as 
they are of the same family of plants, 
this is really a monoculture system. 
The farmers, though also growing 
potatoes and tomatoes as their main 
cash crops, keep cattle as well, which 
automatically has the effect of intro- 
ducing a certain proportion of grain 
and grass into the rotation. A few pigs 
and poultry are kept, too, here and 
there, but neither were in very great 
evidence. 

The Island is blessed with an almost 
unbelievably fertile soil. Some of it is 
let at rentals as high as £50 per acre; 
yet even at this price, the Jersey growers 
have avoided the error so common on 
high-priced land in this country (such 
as the Fens, for example), of thinking 
that such land is too expensive to allow 
of any space being allotted for trees and 
hedges as wind-breaks. There are 
noticeably fewer good trees on Jersey 
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than on Guernsey, and distressingly 
many were felled during the German 
occupation; but in spite of this, every 
small field—and the fields in Jersey are 
very small indeed—is surrounded by 
hedge timber of a kind, and there is 
thus no wind erosion. Nevertheless, 
the consensus of opinion among the 
growers and farmers to whom I spoke, 
seemed to be the old familiar story that 
the land was going back, and that the 
produce lacked the flavour that it once 
had. 

. Potato eelworm is becoming a serious 
menace in the high-priced land, where 
no livestock is kept, but is not so far 
causing much anxiety where there are 
cattle or where ample supplies of farm- 
yard manure are available—a striking 
confirmation of observations I have 
recorded previously in this Journal. 

The Jersey growers are becoming 
increasingly aware of the need for 
greater quantities of humus in their 
soil and of the possibility that too much 
bag fertiliser and poisons are being 
used. A decrease in the earthworm 
population in recent years has been 
noted by several who spoke to me— 
which would seem to support this 
suspicion. Incidentally, all fertiliser out 
of a bag, whatever its kind, is called 
Guano by the islanders—a most con- 
fusing and misleading habit until you 
are wise to it. 

Seaweed is still used extensively, 
but in much smaller quantities than 
formerly owing to the high cost of 
labour for collection and haulage, and 
the difficulty, and even danger, of 
getting lorries on to and off the beaches. 
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Horse transport is now practically non- 
existent on the Island. Some compost is 
being made here and there, but suitable 
materials are scarce. Virtually no 
straw is produced on the Island; thus 
seaweed, tomato haulm, and potato 
shaws are the main available wastes. 
The last is practically never used, and 
in this case calls for some prior experi- 
mental work, since the law demands 
that all potato crops, after a certain 
date, must be sprayed with arsenic 
against colorado beetle. Only the 
earliest potato crops escape this treat- 
ment. Where composting is done, a 
chemical activator is usually employed, 
owing to the shortage of animal 
manure. 

Following my visit, and a previous 
one by a well-known, successful organic 
grower from Cambridgeshire, some of 
the Jersey growers are now planning to 
make organic compost—even if this 
entails bulk buying of straw and using 
blood instead of manure. Important 
and carefully documented experiments 
will follow, particularly in the eelworm 
infected areas. 

Some farmers have evolved an in- 
genious way of helping the situation by 
undersowing their tomato crops with a 
short ley. After the tomatoes are 
harvested, this gives good cattle-grazing 
in the late summer—the normal period 
of drought—and so both increases the 
milk yield and provides a good plough- 
back in preparation for the following 
early potato crop. This plan makes a 
break in the monoculture system with- 
out losing a crop. Since all cattle are 
tethered, such strip-grazing presents no 
difficulty. 

It is a fascinating sight to see five or 
six perfect Jersey cows being led out to 
pasture by one man or boy. The 
custom of fastening the yoke, lead, or 
tether to a short length of chain passed 
round the horns, appears to be much 
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more efficient than our halter and neck- 
yoke method; the animal is under much 
better control, and at the same time has 
greater freedom. The custom is one 
we might with advantage adopt. 
Channel Island cattle are, of course, 
accustomed to being tied up almost 
from birth, and are thus exceptionally 
docile and friendly. I was delighted to 
see that several of the strips of pasture 
where cows were tethered, had been 
top-dressed with seaweed, and this may 
be one of the secrets of the general good 
health and longevity of the Jersey breed 
in its own habitat. I was personally 
introduced to many cows of nineteen 
years old and over, who had produced 
a calf every ten or eleven months and 
were still giving over 12,000 Ibs. of 
milk per lactation. In the same 
herds, could frequently be seen, not 
only such fine old cows, but also their 
daughters, grand-daughters and great- 
grand-daughters—all milking. This 
longevity and stamina is common in 
the Island—would that we could say 
the same here. There seems, however, 
to be a very high incidence of milk 
fever, and Mr. Meservy, the Jersey 
veterinary surgeon with the inter- 
national reputation, told me that acet- 
anemia has become very troublesome 
in cows on farms with temporary leys— 
a system only recently adopted—though 
he has never yet had a case on farms 
which have stuck to permanent pasture. 
I was able to tell him about the com- 
plicated four-year ley mixtures, includ- 
ing many deep-rooting plants and 
herbs, now always used by organic 
farmers in this country, and how this 
appeared to overcome the apparent 
deficiencies in simple temporary leys. 
He was very much interested, and is 
going to recommend their use to Jersey 
farmers. 


Eve B. BALFOUR. 


BOOKS NEW AND OLD 
“THESE I HAVE LOVED”* 


By ERIC GILLETT 


N one of the most charming of his 
poems Rupert Brooke lists the simple 
things that gave him pleasure. 
Enlarging upon a similar theme in a 
prose autobiography, Mr. Neville 


Cardus gave an account of a life which | 


he had moulded to include as integral 
parts the two great passions of his life, 
music and cricket. Now there arrives 
Mr. Stephen Spender, crowned by the 
Book Society, to offer his life story. 

“In this book,” he says, “I am 
mainly concerned with a few themes : 
love ; poetry ; politics; the life of 
literature ; childhood ; travel; and 
the development of certain attitudes 
towards moral problems.” 

These are all matters of immense 
significance to every human being who 
gives a thought to his fellow creatures. 
Mr. Spender relates them to the back- 
ground of events from 1928 to 1939, 
and their development forms the main 
narrative of all except the first section. 
I cannot remember who said that 
the first chapter of every autobiography 
—origins, pedigree, birth, and all that 
—should be omitted. Mr. Spender 
pleasantly subscribes to this view: 
‘* Many autobiographies have irritated 
me, when I wanted to read about 
the writer’s achievements, by begin- 
ning with a detailed account of his 
early days, forcing me to wade through 
a morass of ancestors, nurses, gover- 
nesses, first memories, before I get 
io what really interests me.” The 
cinema technique, since widely imitated 
in literature, plunges an audience into 
the middle of some vitally important 
situation and then flashes back to its 
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causes. Mr. Spender’s method uses 
his childhood as the wheels within 
wheels of his book, which begins, and 
revolves around, and ends with it. “It 
is end and beginning, introduction and 
explanation.” 

This is a most truthful book, the best, 
I think, that the author has written: 


I have learned largely from mistakes, 
so that this book seems to be, among 
other things, a catalogue of errors. 
But I have tried hard to avoid putting 
these forward as if they were an example 
for anyone else to make the same sort 
of mistakes. I do not want my beha- 
viour to appear attractive or fashion- 
able. Nor do I offer any consoling 
picture of myself living now in detached 
philosophic calm, having survived my 
life like a grave illness. Most of my 
weaknesses, even if I have learned 
something from them, are still with 
me. 


The weaknesses are apparent, indeed, 
and there are few men or women who 
would have written so honestly, so 
outspokenly, about them. It is as 
though Mr. Spender, acting upon a 
compelling urge, shared in very 
different circumstances by Boswell and 
Pepys, had determined to put on 
record his emotional experiences. 
Many will -be shocked. Some will 
applaud. Others may be roused, even 
in these days of apathy and lethargy, to 
protest against such frankness. In my 
opinion they will be wrong to do so. 
There are many varieties of human 
attraction. When Mr. Spender dis- 


* World Within World. The Autobiography 
of Stephen Spender. Hamish Hamilton. 15s. 
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cusses them, as some of them affect his 
own life, he will affect his readers either 
with sympathy, irritation, or acute 
distaste. It is almost impossible not to 
be moved by his candour. I do not 
desire to stress the purely personal 
nature of a considerable part of this 
book. There are many other topics 
which Mr. Spender has treated with an 
illuminating regard. In fact he has 
almost everything that a good prose 
writer could wish for, except the one 
invaluable quality of humour. Some- 
where he talks about the methods he 
uses when he reviews a book. His most 
revealing comment is an odd blend of 
insensitiveness and modesty : 


It never occurred to me that anything 

I wrote might annoy the author I was 

reviewing. That he or anyone else 

should attach importance to my opinions 
appeared to me so unlikely that in my 
early days I often overstated them. 

. .. A part of my literary experience 

was not just reviewing but being 

reviewed. Here I showed all the 
vulnerability which I believed other 
writers would not show. The good 
reviews which I received sometimes 
gave me a sense of being recognized 
with that warmth which is truly 
encouraging, but more often that of 
having scraped, with all my glaring 
faults, by the reviewer’s defences. 

Adverse criticism was a terrible blow 

to me in my early days, and I still find 

it extremely discouraging when it is 
made of my poetry. 

So, of course, did Keats, and I do 
not think that he ever managed to con- 
sole himself for the fierce onslaughts of 
the Quarterly by the unguent which 
Mr. Spender has foundto be successful 
if not infallible. “ Gradually,” he 
murmurs, “‘I came to realize that the 
reviews which a writer receives are less 
his business than that of anyone else. 
They are a kind of conversation which 
goes on behind his back, which happens, 
though, to be published.” 
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An ingenious theory, which is not 
altogether borne out by the substance 
of some of the critical notices in at 
least one of the periodicals to which 
Mr. Spender has been a contributor. 

One of the least admirable qualities 
of the creative and critical work of the 
Leftist group to which Mr. Spender has 
allied himself, is a kind of dingy sour- 
ness, an appalling lack of humour, and 
Mr. Spender is to be pitied for showing 
so Clearly in this book that he shares it. 

Again and again I find myself cap- 
tured by his absolute honesty. This 
engaging quality regained my regard 
whenever a mild outbreak of petulance 
on the author’s part had alientated me 
far afew pages. Take this, for instance: 


If success is corrupting, failure is 
narrowing. What a writer really needs 
is a success of which he then purges 
himself. The writer’s life should, in 
fact, be one of entering into external 
things and then withdrawing himself 
from them. Without entering in, he 
lacks experience of the world; and if 
he cannot withdraw, he is carried away 
on the impulse of literary politics, 
success, and the literary career. 


That is very well said, and Mr. 
Spender is writing about things he 
knows well and has had the opportunity 
of judging. One might make a similar 
comment on Mr. Spender’s remarks 
about Communism. After the publica- 
tion of a Left Book Club Choice 
entitled Forward from Liberalism, Mr. 
Spender received an invitation from 
Comrade Harry Pollitt of the British 
Communist Party asking him to come 
and see him at the Party offices near 
Charing Cross Road. 

It appeared that he held the peculiarly 
un-English view that he regarded 
“hatred of capitalist injustice as a 
weapon of the working class.” Mr. 
Spender accepted his invitation to join 
the party and the experiences that 
followed soon convinced him that 
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Communism was not all that he expec- 
ted it to be. The extraordinary thing 
is that he should ever have thought 
that it might be. He found himself 
much more at home when, in 1942, he 
joined the Cricklewood, London, 
Branch of the Auxiliary (soon to be 
called the National) Fire Service. Mr. 
Spender’s account of his initiation into 
this Force is typical of his method of 
facing anything that he does not find 
altogether congenial. He shows him- 
self to be uneasy, self-conscious, and a 
little arrogant : 


The training, as in most war-time 
services, put the men who took part in 
it back to school. They wore dungarees 
like rompers, were made to obey 
humiliating and often ridiculous orders 
given to them by officers whom they 
sometimes considered to be their infer- 
iors, and were robbed of the little 
dignity which they had attained in 
civilian life. 

One can so easily be “ robbed of the 
little dignity, etc., etc.”, if one skids on a 
banana skin. It seems strange that it 
should even have occurred to Mr. 
Spender that one can lose dignity by 
obeying an order. If the order is 
ridiculous, the victim’s comrades will 
be the first to sympathise with him and 
resent it, and if they can find a chance 
of getting even with the pompous ass 
who has given it; they will take it with 
the greatest possible eagerness and 
pleasure. It would be interesting, if one 
had the space, to consider at much 
greater length Mr. Spender’s descrip- 
tion of his life among the Firemen. It 
is extraordinarily significant of the 
writer’s mentality, and one would like 
to have accounts of the same events 
seen through the eyes of some of Mr. 
Spender’s colleagues. It seems likely 
that his impressions are more accurate 
and that he feels more at ease when he 
is writing about writers or musicians. 
Anyone who knew Dame Ethel Smyth 
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STEPHEN SPENDER. 


will recognise the authenticity of this 
anecdote : 


On one occasion the Woolfs invited 
her to dine at their house at Rodmell, 
near Lewes, Sussex. Dame Ethel 
bicycled the twenty miles from. the 
village where she lived to Rodmell, 
dressed in rough tweeds. About two 
miles from her destination she decided 
that perhaps she was not suitably 
dressed for a dinner party. She 
thought that possibly corsets were 
required to smarten up her figure. 
Accordingly, she went into a village 
shop and asked for some corsets. 
There were none. Distressed, she 
looked round the shop and her eye 
lighted on a bird cage, which she 
_ purchased. About twenty minutes later, 
Virginia went into her garden to dis- 
cover Dame Ethel in a state of undress 
in the shrubbery struggling with the 
bird cage, which she was wrenching into 
the shape of corsets and forcing under 
her tweeds. 


Various other celebrities appear in 
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these pages. T. S. Eliot is happily 
described. E. M. Forster emerges as 
“the best English novelist of this 
century.” Christopher Isherwood “ so 
far from being the self-effacing spec- 
tator he depicts in his novels, was really 
the centre of his characters, and neither 
could they exist without him nor her 
without them.” Most revealing of all 
is a vignette that occurs in a full-length 
account of W. H. Auden. He is 
depicted against the poetic background 
of the ’thirties: 


I took to showing Auden my poems. 
I would arrive with my pockets stuffed 
with manuscripts and watch him read- 
ing them. Occasionally he would 
grunt. Beyond this his comment was 
restrained to selecting one line for 
praise. I showed him a long poem 
after reading which he said: 


In a new land shooting is necessary, 


is a beautiful line, and immediately 
the line entered as it were his own 
poetic landscape of deserted mines, 
spies, shootings—terse syllables en- 
closed within a music like the wind in 
a deserted shaft. 


This kind of thing shows Mr. Spender 
at his best. Equally revealing, but less 
acceptable was the impulse of pity that 
suddenly seized him at his first wedding 


and made him take up a few toast racks, 
silver trays, “‘ and so forth,” and thrust 
them upon “ those amongst my friends 
who were paupers as they left.” I 
fancy that the psychologists would 
fasten on this incident tenaciously, and 
draw some interesting conclusions from 
it. 

Mr. Spender emerges from World 
Within World as a representative figure 
of his time. What posterity will think 
of his verses later on does not concern 
me here. Readers to-day and in the 
future will not doubt the integrity and 
interest of this autobiography. It is 
typical of its period because it lacks 
geniality and warmth of feeling and 
shows the author’s persistent desire to 
exhibit himself as a man of letters, 
although he is probably unconscious of 
any such desire A most readable book, 
a significant book, but not, I feel, an 
important book; and this is not surpris- 
ing, because the generation of versifiers 
who came to be known as the “ poets 
of the ’thirties,”” with one exception, are 
not likely to bulk largely in the literary 
histories of the future. Their lack of 
melody, magic, and the memorable line 
will banish their works to a region 
somewhere far to the west of the foot- 
hills of Parnassus. 

Eric GILLETT. 


THE ARTS IN ULSTER 


By ST. JOHN ERVINE 


Ts book,* which has three 
editors and seven contributors, 
fills 173 pages, more than thirty 
of them being occupied by bibliography, 
preliminary lists of information, and 
pure white paper. It would seem 
likely, therefore, to be scrappy, and, 
indeed, it is, but it is less scrappy than 
one might pardonably expect it to be. 
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It sets forth a history of the arts in 
Northern Ireland, a region which is 
treated by ignorant persons as if it 
were destitute of culture, and proves 
that that history was remarkable in 


* The Arts in Ulster. A Symposium edited 
by Sam Hanna Bell, Nesca A. Robb and 
John Hewitt. With a Foreword by the 
Rt. Hon. Dame Dehra Parker, P.C., M.P. 
London: Harrap. 10s. 6d. 
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the past, and justifies the hope that it 
will be still more remarkable in the 
future, now that it has established its 
own authority and has escaped from 
intellectual subservience to the decay- 
ing city of Dublin. Mr. Nelson 
Browne, who writes on poetry in 
Ulster, remarks, very wisely, that “ the 
separation of Northern Ireland poli- 
tically from the rest of the country 
has had an interesting result in stimu- 
lating a regional movement, a certain 
air of self-sufficiency among artists 
and writers.” When I foretold this 
result two decades ago, I was denounced 
with violence by wild Eireans, but Mr. 
Browne will be in no such danger: 
the facts are too plain for even wild 
Eireans to disregard or burke. 

The danger to-day, a danger which 
the contributors to this symposium 
strangely overlook, is that a parochial 
attitude to the arts may be developed, 
a fate against which the intense paro- 
chialism of Eire should serve as an 
awful warning. Mr. David Kennedy, 
for example, in criticising a play by me, 
complains that some of the characters 
have shed what he calls “ their native 
vigour of speech” so that they may 
“pretend to be what they are not.” 
This statement, which has the look of 
proletarian pedagoguery, means only 
that the characters are educated men 
and women. The suggestion that they 
are pretending to be what they are not 
has no relation to reality. How does 
Mr. Kennedy expect educated men 
and women to speak? Like agri- 
cultural labourers in remote areas or 
corner-boys in back streets? How, 
indeed, does Mr. Kennedy, who is a 
schoolmaster, speak? Neither Yeats 
nor Synge, Moore nor Shaw nor Wilde, 
was accustomed to use the accent of 
the Coombe. 

The population of Ulster when it 
lad nine counties was not large. Now 
that it has only six, it is smaller than 
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Yorkshire, and its population is little 
larger than that of Glasgow or Bir- 
mingham. Yet its record of eminent 
men in almost every department of life 
is extraordinary. In soldiering alone, 
there is no part of the British Empire 
which can equal it in the production of 
high commanders. Five of the leading 
generals in the Second World War 
were, four of them entirely, one of 
them in part, Ulstermen: Alexander, 
Auchinleck, Brooke, Dill and Mont- 
gomery. In less than half a century, 
Ulster has given the British Army 
eight field-marshals, five of whom were 
Chiefs of the General Staff, and one a 
V.C. Inlaw, medicine, science, scholar- 
ship, industry, the arts in general, but 
especially in imaginative writing, 
Ulstermen can point to a record which 
gives them just cause for pride. Four 
of the ablest of modern historians 
were Ulstermen and contemporaries 
within the last half century: Viscount 
Bryce, whose book on the American 
Constitution is still a standard work; 
Sir Samuel Dill, author of several 
authoritative works on Roman society; 
J. B. Bury, the recorder of the Later 
Roman Empire, the Eastern Roman 
Empire, and of Greece; and Edmund 
Curtis, who wrote a notable history of 
Ireland. To find four distinguished 
historians contemporaneously in one 
small province is surely a remarkable 
fact? But it is not the only remarkable 
fact about Ulster, which had, also 
contemporaneously with each other 
and with the historians, four renowned 
scientists. Sir Joseph Larmor, a great 
mathematical physicist, who became 
Lucastian Professor of Mathematics at 
Cambridge and was awarded the 
Copley Medal, was an Ulsterman. 
So was Sir Joseph Barcroft, a famous 
physiologist, who also received the 
Copley Medal. Their younger con- 
temporaries included F. G. Donnan, 
a chemist to whom the Davy Medal 
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was awarded, and E. W. McBride, a 
zoologist. If we go further back than 
the period of these notable men, we 
find the great figure of Lord Kelvin. 
The long tally of Ulster lawyers and 
doctors includes, among the former, 
Earl Cairns, a distinguished Lord 
Chancellor who, but for his failing 
health, would probably have succeeded 
Disraeli as leader of the Conservative 
Party, and Lord Russell of Killowen, a 
famous advocate who became Lord 
Chief Justice; and among the latter, Sir 
William MacCormac, President of the 
College of Surgeons five times in 


succession, an unprecedented record, 
and Sir Almroth Wright. These men 
are renowned and acknowledged, but 
less well and widely known is the long 
list of writers of every sort who have 
sprung from Ulster loins. 

Sir Samuel Ferguson, a Belfast man, 
was considered by Yeats to be Ireland’s 
greatest poet, nor was he displaced 
from his eminence until Yeats himself, 
who had County Down blood in his 
veins, took his position. George 
William Russell, better known as 
* A.E.,” was born in Lurgan. Like 
Walt Whitman, he contained multi- 
tudes: he was a poet, a painter, an 
economist, an editor and a mystic. 
William Allingham, Joseph Campbell, 


Richard Rowley, Moira O’Neill, Eliza- 
beth Shane, Alice Milligan, Louis 
MacNeice and W. R. Rodgers—all 
these are Ulster poets, established or 
being established. The dramatists are 
numerous and _ diverse, including 
George Farquhar, James Bernard 
Fagan, C. K. Munro, Denis Johnston, 
Rutherford Mayne, George Shiels and 
Joseph Tomelty: the last-named being 
also an uncommonly fine character 
actor in process of becoming a notable 
novelist. We need only name William 
Carleton, Forrest Reid, George A. 
Birmingham, Robert Lynd, C. S. Lewis, 
Joyce Cary, Lynn Doyle, Helen 
Waddell, MacNeile Dixon, Michael 
Laverty, Archdeacon R. H. Charles 
of Westminster Abbey, an exegete of 
extraordinary linguistic scholarship, 
and such dons as Professor R. M. 
Henry, a distinguished Latinist, and 
Professor E. R. Dodds, the Regius 
Professor of Greek at Oxford, to 
realise how diverse Ulster authors are. 
The father of the Brontés was a County 
Down man, and Hazlitt, too, originated 
in Down. Our painters, from Sir 
John Lavery to William Conor, and 
our musicians, including Sir Hamilton 
Harty and Herbert Hughes, have won 
renown. 

The single domain in letters where 
Ulster men and women have failed to 
shine is in criticism: a strange failure 
when one remembers how critical they 
habitually are. In this book, the critical 
faculty, where it appears at all, is 
confused and occasionally peurile, paro- 
chial and even perverse, as when Mr. 
Kennedy refers to the late George 
Shiels as “‘ the leading Irish dramatist 
at the time of his death in 1949.” 
Bernard Shaw was then alive. Sean 
O’Casey and Lennox Robinson still 
survive. This claim for Shiels is made 
not only because of the quantity of 
his work, but also because of its 
quality. Does Mr. Kennedy believe 
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that Professor Tim is superior to 
Heartbreak House or Saint Joan or 
Man and Superman? Or that The 
New Gossoon is better than The White- 
headed Boy? Is Paul Twyning a greater 
work than Juno and the Paycock? If 
quantity be the criterion, was the late 
Canon Rawnsley, who wrote hundreds, 
if not thousands, of sonnets a greater 
poet than Keats? Was Shiels, in fact, 
more prolific than Shaw or Robinson? 
This deficiency in critical quality is, in 
a large degree, due to the Northern 
Irish press which has never offered 
Ulster authors the chastisement of 
close examination which they sorely 
need. An age of great writers is 
usually an age of great critics. Little 
Men produce Little Men. 

How shallow some of the contribu- 
tors to this symposium are may be 
discovered in their discussion of those 
authors who, like Forrest Reid, re- 
mained for most of their lives in 
Ulster—yet Reid was a graduate of 
Cambridge—and those who, like 
Robert Lynd, emigrated in their youth. 
(But Lynd received all his formal 
education in Belfast.) The subject is 
discussed in almost every chapter, and 
the conclusion reached by the majority 
of the contributors seems to be that 
the emigrants would have been better 
writers if they had stayed at home ; a 
conclusion which is insusceptible of 
proof and is reached in total disregard 
of the fact that men go where their 
demon or their need drives them. 
Would Shakespeare have been a greater 
dramatist if he had spent his entire life 
in Stratford-on-Avon? Was El Greco’s 
stature as a painter reduced because 
he settled in Spain when he might have 
remained in his native Greece? 
Bernard Shaw did not return to Ireland 
for twenty-nine years after he left it, 
and returned then only to please his 
newly-married wife. His dislike of 
Dublin, where he was born, was as 
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deep as Thomas Moore’s. If Oscar 
Wilde felt any love for Dublin, he 
dissembled it very successfully. George 
Moore hurried back to Ebury Street 
soon after he had made his ridiculous 
entrance to Ely Place. Yeats said that 
he would arise and go now, and go to 
Innisfree, and a small cabin build 
there, of clay and wattles made; but 
did he go? He may have gone once 
and perfunctorily, but he certainly 
did not build a cabin on it, of clay, 
wattles or anything else, and his 
sojourn in that tower in Galway was 
brief and inglorious. Even “ A.E.,” 
the most faithful of Irish authors to 
Dublin, deserted it at the Jast. James 
Stephens lived and died in London. 
Padraic Colum does not livein Longford, 
but in New York; and Sean O’Casey 
dwells in Devon. If Shiels had not 
been gravely disabled by mischance 
in America, would he have spent the 
rest of his subsequent life in Carn- 
lough? Mr. John Boyd sensibly dis- 
misses this pseudo-intellectual argu- 
ment as “‘ academic,” though he might 
with greater justice have stigmatised 
it as twaddle. 

The need of the Northern Irish 
novelist or poet is identical with the 
need of the dramatist anywhere: it is 
for a means of expression. There can 
be no drama without a theatre. The 
earlier Ulster theatre petered out be- 
cause its promoters failed to perceive 
this fact. It is fortunate for the 
Ulster dramatist to-day that he has 
the Group Theatre in Belfast. What 
would be his hope without it? Editors 
in Ulster should do their state some 
service by providing young authors 
with a means of expression, and, at 
the same time, subjecting them to 
sharp criticism. Coterie magazines 
are useless and short-lived. They 
perish from sheer inanition of mind 
and spirit. The proper outlet for an 
author is a paper which earns its living; 
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and a writer needs a means of liveli- 
hood: he can only be demoralised by 
subsidies and grants in aid. Shaw had 
to fight for his life in the theatre; and 
he won a resounding victory. Shiels, 
stricken and crippled, overcame his 
disabilities. But we shall seriously 
misunderstand his character and 
nature if we believe that he became 
a dramatist only because he became a 
cripple. Authors are not made by 
mischance or accident: they are made 
by some urgency in their hearts which 
they cannot resist. 
St. JOHN ERVINE. 


A DIPLOMATIC MUTE 


HITLER’S INTERPRETER. By Paul Schmidt. 
Heinemann. 15s. 


IPLOMACY, the most meretricious 

of the political arts, has always for 
the outsider a touch of the same glamour 
as the continental boat train standing at 
Victoria beside the 9.55 to Streatham. 
Like other aristocratic institutions, the 
profession of Metternich and Bismarck 
successfully holds its own in the limelight 
of the news-reels with the film stars, the 
racketeers and the sporting champs, com- 
bining the irresistible appeal of snobbery 
and the sinister, secrecy and the sensa- 
tional. 

With these gaudy expectations, it is 
frequently disillusioning to read the 
memoirs of diplomatists, which are often 
as damning in their self-revelation as they 
are depressing in their triviality. Dr. 
Schmidt’s book, however, is different from 
the general run of such memoirs. It 
lacks the highly personal character of 
Ciano’s Diary; it leaves curiously little 
impression upon the reader of an author’s 
individuality, reflecting perhaps the anony- 
mity of the perfect interpreter which was 
reflected in the original German title, A 
Walking on Part on the Diplomatic Boards. 
But, as compensation, Dr. Schmidt shows 
himself to possess many of the qualities 
of a good reporter; he does not intrude 
himself, and it is in the events he describes, 
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much more than in the personality of the 
writer, that the interest of the book lies. 
The present English translation is no 
more than half the book published in 
Germany. The whole of Dr. Schmidt's 
earlier career when he acted as interpreter 
for Stresemann, Mueller and Bruening is 
omitted, and the account limited to the 
ten years, 1935-45. Although the editing 
and translation have been well done, this 
is a serious loss. For it can be argued 
that the character of German foreign 
policy under Hitler is only too obvious, 
whereas the policies of Stresemann and 
Bruening are more open to dispute in 
interpretation. Moreover, a dispropor- 
tionate amount of attention has already 
been paid to the history of the years 1938 
and 1939: it is the earlier years, up to 


1935, in which the development of German . 


foreign policy needs much more illu- 
mination. - 

As it now stands, Dr. Schmijdt’s book 
begins with the visit of Sir John Simon 
and Mr. Eden to Berlin in March, 1935, 
immediately after the announcement that 
Hitler was re-introducing conscription. 
Much of what follows is familiar, and the 
sub-title, The Secret History of German 
Diplomacy, will scarcely bear critical 
examination. Compared with the cap- 
tured German documents made public at 
the Nuremberg Trials and since, Dr. 
Schmidt’s book covers only a small part 
of that history. But it contains new and 
sometimes unusually interesting material 
for the historian. Two instances from the 
period before the War are the description 
of the negotiations in London leading up 
to the Anglo-German Naval Agreement 
and Goering’s talk with Laval at Pilsud- 
ski’s funeral. Even where the events are 
already familiar, Dr. Schmidt’s eyewitness 
account often brings the scene to life, as 
in his description of Chamberlain’s meet- 
ings with Hitler in September, 1938, of 
Hitler’s famous interview with Hacha and 
Chvalkovsky before the occupation of 
Prague and of the angry dispute between 
Henderson and Ribbentrop on the night of 
August 30-31, 1939, of which the interpreter 
was the sole—and embarrassed—spectator. 

With the outbreak of war, Dr. Schmidt 
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Hoover Men in the 
Service oi British Industry 
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In addition to serving their own Company, Hoover 
Directors and Executives are prominent in the activities 
of a number of national and professional bodies, where 
their advice and experience can be utilised for the 
improvement of industrial and merchandising efficiency 
generally. They are valuable members of this country’s 
economic, marketing and engineering organisations, and 
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found his services even more in demand. 
He flew to Rome with Ribbentrop, as on 
one memorable occasion in August, 1939, 
he had accompanied the Foreign Minister 
to Moscow. He was present at the French 
capitulation in Foch’s old railway coach 
and gives a memorable account of that 
tragic and humiliating episode in French 
history. 

Later that year he went with Hitler to 
meet Franco at Hendaye (rather than 
go through that again, Hitler told Ciano, 
he would prefer to have three or four teeth 
out) and later to Montoire where they met 
Pétain. He was standing on the platform 
when the special train brought Molotov 
to Berlin in November, 1940 (one of the 
crucial meetings of the War) and Matsuoka 
in the spring of 1941. 

After 1941, the narrative falls away. 
Hitler’s undisguised distrust and contempt 
for his own Foreign Service led to fewer 
invitations to visit the Fuehrer’s Head- 
quarters, more and more routine trans- 
lating work in Berlin. None the less, 
although brief, Dr. Schmidt’s account 
provides useful information about a 
number of events in those years of which 
little is still known, among them Prince 
Cyril of Bulgaria’s visit in 1943 and 
Horthy’s stormy interview with Hitler in 
the spring of 1944. 

Some of Dr. Schmidt’s 
portraits are happily drawn. Father Tiso, 
for instance, the President of the puppet 
Slovakia: “‘ When I get worked up, I eat 
half a pound of ham and that soothes my 
nerves.”” Or Antonescu: “ Before he saw 
Hitler, it was drummed into him that he 
must not say a word against the Vienna 
Award (which had given most of Tran- 
sylvania to Hungary). He spoke for two 
hours about nothing else. ‘ That always 
impressed me,’ Hitler frequently said 
later.” 

He is less successful in portraying the 
principal characters. His picture of 
Hitler, although it has interesting touches, 
is disappointing and adds nothing to the 
understanding of that evil and enigmatic 
figure. He gives us a speaking likeness 
only of Ribbentrop. Ribbentrop’s arro- 
gance, his pretensions, his petulant vanity, 


incidental. 


his petty meanness and ill-tempered resent- 
ment are here displayed with a wealth of 
illustrations. For once the impersonal 
voice is dropped and Dr. Schmidt’s real 
feelings allowed to appear. Perhaps the 
truth is that no foreign minister is ever.a 
hero to his interpreter. 
ALAN BULLOCK. 


A MODEST MASTER 


EDMUND BLUNDEN: A selection of his 
Poetry and Prose, made by Kenneth 
Hopkins. Rupert Hart-Davis. 15s. 
net. 


UCH credit is due to the publisher 

for producing this book, and to Mr. 
Kenneth Hopkins for editing it so skil- 
fully: I should not be surprised if, in these 
difficult years, a number of other writers 
are re-introduced to the public in the same 
way. 
Mr. Blunden is quiet and unspectacular, 
whether he is writing poetry or prose. He 
never shows off, and he refuses to be 
cleverly spiteful. ‘In all his critical 
writings,” says the editor, “I do not 
think Blunden ever attacks or condemns 
anyone. Criticism for him is the art of 
finding what is best in a writer and passing 
the good news on.” This is an attribute 
the more striking because the poet is a 
frequent contributor to a famous literary 
weekly which seems to be mostly written 
by sour, frustrated, ineffectual dons. 

He is a lover of byways, whether they 
are country lanes or forgotten lanes of 
literature. In this book, for example, 
there is a tender-hearted tribute to Kirke 
White, a poet who, living at the same time 
as Keats and Shelley, died when he was 
21. During that brief lifetime Kirke 
White was esteemed as the best of the 
three young poets, and some 50 years ago 
you could have bought a little book 
entitled Poetical Remains of Kirke White, 
Shelley, and Keats. By extremely adroit 
quotation Mr. Blunden shows that his 
poet was far from being quite worthless, 
or a mere child of the period. Most 
readers know how much Mr. Blunden did 
to revive interest in ‘‘ the peasant poet” 
John Clare, and some of us were grateful 
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for his biography of the much-maligned 
Leigh Hunt. He is the very man to 
demonstrate some day that Shadwell had 
a keen ear for the cadence of dramatic 
prose. 

Mr. Hopkins gives us essays on “‘ War,” 
“ Cricket,” “‘ Literature,” “‘ England,” and 
“ Contemporaries.”” Although the poet 
(who was a soldier on active service during 
the First German War) recognised the 
waste and the woe of that gigantic struggle, 
he did not succumb to anti-war hysteria, 
and that is probably why Undertones of 
War has beeri one of his best-known books. 
When we read it we divine that, like the 
Greeks at Marathon, he took for granted 
that any real man, whether French or Ger- 
man or British, would instinctively “‘ come 
to the aid of his country.”’ Moreover, was 
it not said by some writer (a Frenchman, I 
think), that “‘ Sex, war and starvation are 
the deepest of human experiences”? In 
.the essays (and the poems) about England, 
we see that Mr. Blunden is most at home 
in Sussex and Kent. I am a little surprised 
that he did not pay a warmer tribute to 
E. V. Lucas, whose book about Sussex is 
easily the best in the famous “‘ Highways 
and Byways ”’ series. He is probably tired 
of being termed “ a pastoral poet,”’ and yet 
Kent and Sussex were suitable places of 
meander for his Muse. In Contemporaries 
we find generous assessments of Walter de 
la Mare, Siegfried Sassoon (his earlier 
poetry), H. M. Tomlinson and _ others. 
The records of visits to Thomas Hardy are 
somewhat disappointing. If I remember 
rightly it was Hardy’s interest in Blunden’s 
use of old country words which gave the 
younger poet his first push into publicity. 
This must have disconcerted him, since 
publicity has never been one of his desires. 

Cricket? I have seen him dashing about 
nimbly at coverpoint and compiling a 
careful score of thirteen; but long experi- 
ence makes me believe that you can 
understand much of a man’s temperament 
if you play chess with him, and yet that his 
method as a cricketer seems to display 
“* the subconscious,” as when, for example, 
an emotional musician proves to be a 
stonewaller and a philosophical dramatist 
reveals his‘other aspect by hitting sixes. 
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He writes well about cricket, but is possibly 
more interested in the country setting than 
in the technicalities of the game. 

It is as a “‘ pastoral poet ’” that Blunden 
is best-known: and as a confirmed Piccadil- 
lian, I am at some disadvantage. All the 
same, I did buy, in 1920, The Shepherd, 
one of his earliest volumes of verse, and I 
could see at once that here was a poet who 
was born on the right side of the blanket. 
Mr. Hopkins is right in resenting the term 
““a Georgian poet’? when applied to 
Blunden. The typical “‘ Georgians ”’ wrote 
about tea-pots and week-end cottages. 
Blunden is no week-ender. He is the 
true-born countryman, and most of his 
best poems have a smack of the soil. If we 
miss something in that poetry it will be a 
concern with spiritual values, and yet 
people are so strangely opposed to the 
thought of inevitable death, that if the 
poet had written (as A.E. did), of ourselves 
as immortal beings he might have estranged 
his reviewers. 

Blunden has never been affected by the 
weathercock fashions of his time. He has 
even survived the Eliot-Auden adulation; 
and it seems likely that all lovers of country 
life will rejoice for many years to come in 
his records of homely, simple and enduring 
things. He has more in common with 
Collins than with Edward Thomas or with 
Burns, for his poetry, which has always an 
adagio tempo, is seldom touched by a 
sense of “the tears in things” and has 
rarely a singable quality; but its sincerity 
and its mood of happiness in being alive 
will keep his work alive when the ideo- 
logical “‘ poets ”’ of the nineteen-thirties are 
as dead as the Italian versifiers of the 
Risorgimento. 

; CLIFFORD BAX. 


FOOTPLATE FANATICS 


THE FASCINATION OF RAILWAYS. By 
Roger Lloyd. Allen and Unwin. 
12s. 6d. 


F all the fantasies and ambitions of 
childhood, the desire to drive an 
express train is the one that clings most 
obstinately on into middle and old age. 


FOOTPLATE FANATICS 


Nor is it the mechanically minded, the 
curious persons with a natural affinity for 
pistons and pressure valves, who by any 
means form the majority of the large, 
mystic and fanatic band of brothers whose 
hearts leap up when they behold an 
engine in its shed and who would go almost 
as far as G. K. Chesterton in proclaiming 
that the most purple hours of life are to be 
spent at Clapham Junction. Why this 
should be, what it is about the sight 
either of an express like the Cornish 
Riviera taking the points at Reading or 
of a miniature toy train puffing with 
anxious solemnity down a single-track 
line towards the Essex flats, that holds 
the gaze and the imagination fascinated 
is a problem Canon Lloyd refuses to try to 
answer. He records the phenomenon, 
confesses that, for himself, part of the 
attraction lies “in the intricacy and the 
sensitiveness of the organisation,” indi- 
cates that clergy, dons, schoolmasters, 
artists, organists and composers are espe- 
cially prone to railway mania and puts 


forward the startling suggestion that there 
is some kinship between the religious view 
of life and the railway scene. 

Puts it forward, yet does not elaborate or 
explain it, which is a pity, but then it is 
no use blaming Canon Lloyd for not 
writing a book he never had the slightest 
intention of writing. The Fascination of 
Railways is not a solemn psychological 
inquiry after the German manner into 
the mystique of railways, it is not a thesis, it 
is, rather, an informal account of the 
pleasure railways have given to one par- 
ticular man. Canon Lloyd is a good deal 
more knowledgeable than most of his 
brothers in the cult, for even an uncer- 
tainty about the difference between the 
Southern “‘ Lord Nelsons ” and the L.M.S. 
** Duchesses ”’ is not a bar to an intense 
appreciation of them in action, but he 
wears his learning lightly. There are those 
who can thoroughly enjoy a cricket match 
without knowing who captained York- 
shire in 1904 or exactly where short fine 
leg is to be located; Canon Lloyd is as 
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well up in Bradshaw as the man who can 
give the Sussex XI, in its batting order, 
of 1888 is in Wisden, but the two types of 
enthusiasts are yet sealed of the same 
tribe and speak what is basically the same 
language. 

Those words, “ the intricacy and sensi- 
tiveness of the organisation,” which Canon 
Lloyd early introduces into his book, 
form the heart of the matter for him. He 
is fascinated by what might be called the 
logistics of the railway system, and he 
follows the course of a letter to Scotland 
posted in Marlborough with a most 
loving pleasure in its smooth yet intricate 
progress. It fills him with a beaming, a 
parental, pride and wonder that the first 
movements connected with the mail train 
that leaves Euston at 8.30 p.m., usually 
pulled by a rebuilt “‘ Royal Scot,’ and 
which reaches No. 2 platform at Crewe 
at 11.42, really began 12 hours before 
when the mail train carrying the Cornish 
letters for Scotland left Penzance, and it 
is in this daily repeated miracle of organisa- 
tion that he finds the romance of which 


Kipling wrote in connection with the © 


9.15. But no schemes, however perfect 
and tidy on paper, will work unless they 
have the right type of men to carry them 
out in practice, and Canon Lloyd has 
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not forgotten the fact. He writes indeed 
of the men who drive the crack expresses 
and of the firemen who work with them 
with a lyrical appreciation of their skill 
and character. They are to him the 
proud survivors of a lost age of master- 
craftsmen—men who are conscious of 
the importance of their standing, who take 
a pride in their work and who are content 
with no standard except the highest. 
Whether it will be possible for this esprit 
de corps to survive when, instead of the 
footplate, they will have the neat, clean, 
little cabin of the electric and the diesel 
engine is clearly a matter of doubt, but 
Canon Lloyd is very sure that, with the 
passing of the steam engine, will pass also 
the glory and the romance of railways. 
Meanwhile, up and down the lines of 
Britain there are still grand things to be 
seen and Canon Lloyd discourses amiably 
on a score of subjects—on esthetic virtues 
and iniquities, the L.M.S. rebuilt “‘ Royal 
Scot’? engine, the most esthetically 
virtuous engine of all, Southampton 
Central a virtuous station, Basingstoke 
iniquitous, on railways and the landscape, 
on railways in the war, and on a number 
of individual trains which hold a special 
place in. his affections. The style is a 
trifle commonplace, but the enthusiasm 
the author feels for his subject shines 
through and illuminates it. 


DUDLEY CAREW. 


Novels 


No Time TO LOOK Back. By Leslie 
Greener. Gollancz. 12s. 6d. 

FATHER Goose. By Chapman Mortimer. 
Hart-Davis. 9s. 6d. 

A GAME OF HIDE AND SEEK. By Elizabeth 
Taylor. Peter Davies. 9s. 6d. 

THE MAGICIAN. By F. L. Green. Joseph. 
9s. 6d. 
THE MAN WHO LiveD BACKWARDS. By 
Malcolm Ross. Gollancz. 12s. 6d. 
ANGEG AT INNOCENCE. By William 
Gardner Smith. Gollancz. 10s. 6d. 

THE QUEEN’S AWARDS (fourth series). 
Edited by Ellery Queen. Gollancz. 
10s. 6d. 


Novels 


HAVE put No Time to Look Back first 

on my list because, though like several 
that follow it is somewhat allusive and 
elusive, its motive is plain. Perhaps, too, 
I am influenced by my conviction, bred of 
reading Long the Imperial Way, that the 
Japanese in it are true to life. It is set ina 
big, imaginary prisoner-of-war camp in 
Malaya. Its principal characters are a 
Padre, whose realistic approach to men 
gives him influence and popularity, and a 
mysterious newcomer to the prison called 


Andros, who discloses conduct and: 


philosophy that win him either near- 
reverence or violent disapproval. Is his 
“* pacifism ” sapping his fellow-prisoners’ 
morale? Are his methods capable of 
meeting the brutalities of Japanese or 
traitorous Sikh guards? Gradyally, from 
the reading of a story in which a wide 
variety of characters and something of the 
nature of prison life are brilliantly depicted, 
it emerges that that name Andros has a 
deliberate symbolism. It is a story which 
moves steadily to a disquieting climax. 

Do not be put off by its publisher’s 
warning that if you are an “ average 
reader’ you will not understand Father 
Goose. True, it starts obscurely, with the 
spotlight on Father Goose and two com- 
panions whose role throughout is 
enigmatic. They are seemingly there to 
be told a story of Indian village life which 
is quite intelligible and very moving. A 
fairy story? Not exactly, for the fact 
that a well, for example, relates part of 
it becomes as natural as it is convenient, 
and to deny magic is obviously an Occi- 
dental stupidity.. You may find echoes of 
James Stephen, even of Lewis Carroll, 
but also much entertainment, imagination 
and originality. Not everyone’s cup of 
Indian tea perhaps, but a blend that I 
advise you to try. 

Elizabeth Taylor, you may say, is just 
writing a story. Certainly she can create 
and vivify characters—but in the case of 
A Game of Hide and Seek, she failed to 
hold my interest. Her theme? A man 
and a woman, childhood friends, all their 
adolescent lives verging on love, in-later 
life inseparably tied for all the separation 
of their courses. Vesey and Harriet, then, 
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The Life of 


Joseph 

Chamberlain 

Volume IV. 1901-1903 

JULIAN AMERY 
Volume IV of the great Life com- 
menced by Mr. J. L. Garvin. The 
first of the two concluding volumes, 
it covers the period 1901-1903, the 
years of Chamberlain’s supremacy 


in our domestic, imperial and foreign 
affairs. Illustrated. 25s. 


Charles Morgan’s 


new volume of Essays 


LIBERTIES OF 
THE MIND 


** Here is something less formal than 
a book, more shapely than the usual 
collection of essays ... lit by per- 
sonal faith and informed by the 
highly deliberate and civilized style 
which is Mr. Morgan’s trade mark.” 
The Economist. 12s, 6d. 


Money in a 
Maelstrom 


J. W. BEYEN 


“Full of illuminating anecdotes, 
comments, and in which the in- 
herited wisdom and the ‘feel’ of 
the good banker are enshrined.” 
The Economist. 15s. 


An Introduction to 


World Politics 


W. FRIEDMANN 


These analyses of the complex con- 
temporary international scene will 
prove useful both to the student and 
the general reader. 10s. 6d. 


Macmillan. & Co., Ltd. 


are in the centre of the picture. But, 
admirably as they are drawn, their interest 
is much less than that of supporting 
characters—her husband and his malicious 
mother, her own parents, the encircling 
friends. I must not give a false impression. 
The whole picture is drawn in sharp and 


satisfying detail. If only I could be © 


interested in Vesey and Harriet I should 
write of the book with enthusiasm, 
though I must add that its excellent style 
occasionally degenerates into clumsiness. 
Jonson, The Magician, is a simple 
warehouse-clerk in a vast Emporium. He 
is also a brilliant conjuror, with a frighten- 
ing ability to make members of his 
audience see what he conjures up in his 
own mind. He marries a pretty, spirited 
waitress, Frankie. She now has plenty of 
money and time. In a twinkling she is in 
with a bunch of crooks dominated by the 
formidable Percy. We see Frankie trying 
to resign from the gang one night, whilst 
Jonson is giving a performance, and 
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Percy is plunging into a crime, and Percy’s 
father and one of his pals are betraying 
him to the police. All this and the 
disastrous ending of the crime and Percy’s 
flight are convincingly and excitingly 
described, though the author’s trick of 
writing first from one character’s view- 
point, then another’s, is confusing in so 
fast-moving a story. Then suddenly we 
have a fantastic pursuit of Jonson through 
the Emporium by its boss, palpably a 
megalomaniac. This chase lacks its 
predecessor’s verisimilitude. Has this 
part of the story no purpose but, by an 
accident, to tidy up the tale of Frankie and 
the gang? It seems to me that F. L. Green 
could not decide which of two good stories 
to write—Jonson’s or Frankie’s. He 
tried to blend them into one. Each has 
suffered. 

Do you find “ experiments with time ” 
tough going? I do. Malcolm Ross 
presents an American born in 1940 who 
died in 1865. Or is it so simple? ‘Mark 
Selby apparently lives his days in the 
wrong order but not the hours in each 
day. But the general proposition seems 
to be that as the other characters in Selby’s 
diary grow older, he grows younger, 
though I am not sure that this is apparent 
to them, or to them all. Just to add to 
the reader’s difficulties, the diary is 
written in normal chronological order. 
Let me confess at once that The Man Who 
Lived Backwards is too much for 
me. I enjoyed many of its pages and their 
sketches of social life in a bygone America, 
but as far as I was concerned the order in 
which they were printed was immaterial. 

Anger at Innocence is a straightforward 
American novel. Theodore, physically 
feeble, inwardly a poet, sunk to the 
profession of night-watchman, falls in 
love in early middle age with a pretty 
girl who tries to pick his pocket—that 
being, roughly speaking, her profession. 
So he leaves his wife and lives with 
Rodina in a slummy rooming house. This, 
we are to understand, is a pure and simple 
love affair, and the theme is how evil, 
malicious people—the tough Hucks, the 


‘passionate Juarez, Rodina’s earlier lovers 


—destroy the romance. The book is very 
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well written but I found little beauty in 
its uncomfortable story, very little admira- 
tion for Theodore or Rodina, and more 
sympathy than the author for Sylvia, the 
odious deserted wife, who, like the lovers, 
fails to outlive the last page. 

Sixteen short stories awarded prizes in 
the Ellery Queen’s Mystery Magazine’s 
fourth contest are published in The 
Queen’s Awards, and first-rate most of 
them are. They are all labelled “‘ detective 
stories,” but some, including the best, do 
not merit that description, being crime 
stories with or without a twist. An 
interesting international collection, afford- 
ing corroboration of the view that the 
short story is not the form best suited to 


detection—unless, as with Sherlock. 


Holmes, it is one of a series, so that 
reader and writer can,take a good deal as 
read. 

MILWARD KENNEDY. 


BOOKS IN BRIEF 


O many “Escape” books have 

appeared since the war ended that it 
seemed unlikely there would be anything 
still to come that would rival in popularity 
Mr. Eric Williams’ The Wooden Horse. 
A word must be said on behalf of an 
exceptional book that has just appeared. 
The Great Escape (Faber, 10s. 6d.), by 
Paul Brickhill, is an account of the mass 
break-out from Stalag Luft III in which 
he played a part. It resulted in an 
execution of British officers which horrified 
the world. This book is thrilling and 
tragic. It should be read, and so should 
The Tunnel (Collins, 10s. 6d.), in which 
Mr. Eric Williams tells of earlier events, 
also at Stalag Luft III, in the attempts to 
escape, which preceded the successful 
exploit described in The Wooden Horse. 
It is a vivid, detailed picture. 


* * * 
Ivan Bunin, the Russian author who 


won the Nobel Prize in 1933, has written 
his memoirs under the title Memories and 
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THE JoLtty PRISONERS 


ALWAYS 


TOMORROW 
John F. Leeming 


It is rare that the circumstances 
of captivity can be depicted as 
humorous, yet that is the only 
adjective we can apply to 
John Leeming’s highly divert- 
ing and amusing narrative of 
his adventures along with such 
distinguished companions as 
the British generals Neame, 
O’Connor and Carton de Wiart 
in an Italian p.o.w. establish- 
ment during the last conflict. 
By virtue of its excellent writing 
alone the book will find a large 
and ready audience. Illus. 12/6 net. 
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Portraits (Lehmann, 12s. 6d.). M. Bunin 
left Russia after the October Revolution 
and has been a strong opponent of the 
Soviet regime ever since. ‘* No one,”’ he 
writes, “‘ can understand what the Russian 
Revolution degenerated into who did not 
witness it with his own eyes. It was an 
utterly intolerable spectacle for anybody 
who still nurtured the belief that man is 
created in God’s image.” The character 
sketches of Tolstoy, Gorki, Chekov, 
Chaliapin, Rachmaninov and others are 
admirably done. 


* * * 


Few contemporary writers of prose have 
received critical appreciation as warm as 
that accorded to Mr. Adrian Stokes for 
his studies in esthetics. The latest, 
Smooth and Rough (Faber, 15s.) poses two 
questions. Why were machines not 
originated earlier, for example, in the 
Roman Empire, where nearly all condi- 
tions for their growth appear to have been 
propitious ? Is there a dominant image 
at the back of classical architecture, under- 
lying much of Western art ? It is Mr. 
Stokes’ opinion that there is an unusual 
connection between the two matters and 
our own culture. He is a stimulating 
writer with a true care for style. 


* * * 


Even the most hostile critic would not 
deny Mr. Graham Greene one virtue, in 
addition to his usually excellent English. 
He has a genuine independence of outlook 
in all that he writes, whether it be creative 
or critical. The Lost Childhood and other 
Essays (Eyre and Spottiswoode, 12s. 6d.) 
consists of a Personal Prologue and a 
Personal Postscript sandwiching two 
sections entitled Novels and Novelists, and 
Some Characters. They are, for the most 
part, astringent, sub-acid stuff, with a 
queer sourness here and there that sits 


Books in Brief 


oddly on the clear-cut prose. The Revolver 
in the Corner, a “ Personal Postscript,” 
may one day be regarded as one of the 
curiosities of literature. 


somes 


* * * ca 
’ BY APPOINTMENT 
The Sunday Times has recently been Gin Distillers to HM. King George VI 
BOOTH’S DISTILLERIES LIMITED 


paying a good deal of attention to travel, 
and this has found expression in the 
publication of two useful and astonish- 
ingly comprehensive Travel and Holiday 
Guides (The Sunday Times, 10s. each) and 
by the first issue of Go, described as the 
“travel and leisure magazine.” The two 
** Guides,”’ one on the British Isles, with a 
section on the Republic of !reland, the 
other on the Continent of Europe, have 
the great advantage, unusual in such 
publications, of being perfectly readable 
and really helpful. Go will appear six 
times a year. It costs 3s. 6d. a copy and 
is most attractively produced. Travel at 
home and abroad, leisure to contemplate 
the arts, “‘ and dress, and a host of other 
delightful things.”’ It is a pleasant, civilised 
periodical, and there is room for it. 


* ae * 


Among the three recent issues of the 
“ New Phoenix Library,’’ Messrs. Chatto 
and Windus include a reprint of Mr. 
Leonard Woolf’s famous story, The Village 

in the Jungle. This gives a tragic account 

of a Sinhalese jungle village and the people 
who live in it, but the theme is given a 
deeper significance. The other two 
volumes are David Garnett’s The Sailor’s 
Return, and William Faulkner’s first novel, 
Soldiers’ Pay. Published at 5s. each, they 
achieve a high standard of book produc- 
tion. 


* * * * 


Admiral Lord Cunningham’s auto- 
biography A Sailor’s Odyssey (Hutchin- 
son’s, 21s.) is, of course, an_ historical 
document of the first importance. It is ss 
also readable and is not marred by any of 33/9 PER GOTTLE " HALF BOTTLE 17, 
the childish vanity which may so often be hanna eo cscs ba 
found in the self-revelations of famous g GLUE SEAL OF THE INSTITUTE OF 
men. It tells, simply and humbly, the 
story of a most useful and eventful life. 

E. G. 
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Financial 


GOVERNMENT AND 
THE BANKS 


HE Labour party have never re- 

garded bankers as moral or respect- 
able people, and for many years past 
they have wished to nationalise the banks. 
Shots fired even from Lambeth have 
been known to fall in Lombard Street. 
Lately, however, there has been a gradual 
change in this attitude. As late as April, 
1948, Mr. Mikardo, writing in The 
Second Five Years, and wrong for the 
wrong reasons, was still in favour of 


By RENE PAYNE 


nationalisation. At the last election, the 
Socialist programme contained only a 
hint of it. This month, in his budget 
speech, Mr. Gaitskell said of the banks : 
““T am confident that I can continue to 
rely on them to maintain a restraint in 
their credit policy, and in particular to 
ensure that advances are not made for any 
speculative purposes....’ And indeed 
for several years Socialist governments 
seem at first sight to have exerted no 


W: reflect with pleasure on the fact 

that men were recommending to 
their friends the banking services offered 
at the sign of The Black Horse in Lombard 
Street in the days when Dr. Johnson and 
his company were familiar figures in the 
coffee houses of the City. 

Many of the customers we serve today 
were recommended to use Lloyds Bank 
in very similar circumstances. Wherever 
business men foregather, the reliability 
of the services of Lloyds Bank is known 


and appreciated. 


LLOYDS BANK 


LIMITED 


Lombard Street in the 18th Century 


GOVERNMENT AND THE BANKS 


greater pressure on the banks than through 
the humane, almost romantic medium of 
the Chancellor’s Letters. 

Why have the Socialists apparently 
accepted the banks? The whole idea of 
nationalisation is, of course, now much 
less popular than it was; and nationalisa- 
tion of the Bank of England was always a 
far more urgent cry than nationalisation 
of the other banks. But unless the Social- 
ists have achieved in other ways what they 
hoped to achieve by nationalising the 
banks, one would not expect them to 
abandon that aim. Nationalisation is 
usually displayed as offering two main 
advantages; the elimination of wasteful 
competition between the banks, and the 
control of credit, both in direction and 
volume, in the public interest. In fact, of 
course, it is just because the banks are in 
such genuine and keen competition that 
their services are cheap and efficient. If 
a banker wrongly declines to make a loan, 
the borrower can at once find his money 
elsewhere. Banks are many times a day 
induced to make a loan, or to make it 
cheaply, by the knowledge that, if they 
decline, they will lose a customer to 
another bank. But with all the banks 
amalgamated and nationalised, No would 
mean No, whether the refusal to lend 
could be justified or not on economic, or, 
worse, on political grounds. It is not 
really the ‘‘ elimination of wasteful com- 
petition” which the Socialists want, but 
the control of credit, and it is for misusing 
this supposed control that bankers are 
always attacked. 

In fact this control is slight and partial. 
The Bank of England has always been able 
to control the volume of credit, and the 
fallacy that the other banks can do so has 
by now been sufficiently exploded; the 
most that bankers can control is the dis- 
tribution of credit. But in fact bankers 
have seldom exercised even this power. 
'n the past, unless the loans he had 
already made amounted to more than about 
half of the deposits in his bank, a banker 
must lend to all good borrowers if he did 
not want to see his business dwindle and 
20 elsewhere. A good borrower was a 
man or a firm who was solvent and could 
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find the necessary security for the loan; 
and the only people or firms who fulfilled 
those conditions were presumably those 
who prospered because they supplied what 
the public wanted. Hence the real control 
of credit lay with the consumer. 

However, this is an idyllic picture; it 
is obviously not always in the interest of 
the public to have what they want, and 
various advantages have been claimed for 
controlling the distribution of credit in the 
public interest. In great national emer- 
gencies even bankers are willing to help, 
and consequently no greater restraint 
than the Chancellor’s Letters has been 
necessary to keep the conduct of the 
banks in line with the government’s 
wishes. But chancellor’s letters by them- 
selves do not constitute a control of 
credit, and one might think, therefore, 
that the issue of bank nationalisation had 
been dropped because the banks found the 
Government’s wishes so reasonable that 
there was no need for them to be enforced. 

The reason is quite otherwise. The - 
Government would not be satisfied with 
so unlabourlike an arrangement. The 
banks are not attacked at present, because 
the Socialists have gained all the control 
of credit which at present they need by a 
means other than nationalisation. This is 
achieved through the Control of Borrow- 
ing Order and the Capital Issues Com- 
mittee. In his budget speech which has 
been quoted above, Mr. Gaitskell went 
on to say that he relied on the banks to 
conduct their lending in accordance with 
the “principles of guidance” to be 
issued to the Capital Issues Committee. 
With few exceptions, everyone who wants 
to raise more than £50,000, whether by 
borrowing from a bank, or by issuing 
shares to the public, must first have the 
consent of the Capital Issues Committee, 
whose disapproval has the force of law, 
and does not have to be explained. The 
committee avowedly acts, over each 
application, on the advice of the Govern- 
ment department concerned. In effect, 
therefore, the Government have know- 
ledge of, and the power to frustrate, 
almost all borrowing and new investment 
of over £50,000. Without passing any 
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new legislation, this figure could be 
reduced to £10,000, and the Government’s 
powers of inquisition are also very great. 

This may not seem dangerous; at 
present the Government has only negative 
control, in that, although the public seem 
willing to lend their money to such and 
such an_ enterprise, nevertheless the 
Capital Issues Committee may prevent 
that enterprise from having it. Although 
the usual avenues for irritation, political 
discrimination, and dishonesty are thus 
opened, it is still a very different thing 
from the Government selecting a particular 
enterprise—such as, to take an imaginary 
example, a scheme for growing ground nuts 
—and then forcing the banks and the 
public to put up the money. But at the 
moment the Government do not need 
such power. Our present danger is from 
inflation, and the Government’s aim is to 
restrain borrowing, especially for certain 
purposes. They have sufficient power to 
control credit in the present economic 
circumstances. They have achieved—for 
the time being—what they hoped from 
nationalisation, at the same time retaining 
all the goodwill, competition, enthusiasm 
and loyalty already in the banks. They 
have not, as with the nationalised indus- 
tries, irritated the public by putting all 
their eggs in one basket and then making 
an omelette of them; they have, as with 
the issue of land ownership, taken the 
essence of nationalisation and left appear- 
ances unchanged. 


But times may change. Government 
policy may one day demand an expansion 
of credit; the banks may by then have 
lent as much of their depositors’ money 
as they feel they are justified in risking. 
That is when bankers are attacked for 
controlling the distribution of credit, for 
shackling the country; and that is when a 
government would wish to acquire the far 
more dangerous positive control of credit 
—the power to insist that particular 
uncreditworthy concerns shall receive 
loans. Then presumably a cry for bank 
nationalisation would again be heard. At 
present Socialists smile on the banks 
because the Government has all the con- 
trol it needs; and there is no violent 
opposition to the control because it is only 
exercised in a negative way—it may 
reduce the earnings of the banks by a 
fraction, but it does not endanger their 
depositors’: money. But this marriage 
may not last. The precedent of control is 
established. It is entirely arbitrary, and 
even the most lucid and reasoned argu- 
ment may not alter its decisions, as has 
been shown by the inexplicable action of 
the Capital Issues Committee over bonus 
issues. If economic circumstances change, 
Socialists will want to turn this negative 
government control into a positive one, 


and then the public, instead of lending 


only 60 per cent. of their money to the 
Government when they put it in the bank, 
may find they have lent, and lost, the 
lot. RENE PAYNE 


RECORD REVIEW 


By ALEC ROBERTSON 


ECCA have made an_ interesting 

innovation in their L.P. issue of 
Mozart’s Symphony No. 36 in C major 
K.425 (“Linz ’’) with alternative couplings. 
You can have either Symphony No. 25 in 
G minor K.183 played by the London 
Philharmonic Orchestra under Celibidache 
(LXT 2558) or Symphony No. 29 in A 
major K.201 played by L’Orchestre de la 
Suisse Romande under Peter Maag (LXT 


2562), the “ Linz’? in each case being 


played by the Vienna Philharmonic © 


Orchestra under B6hm. Decca are prob- 
ably right in thinking the “‘ Linz” will be 
the main attraction and the earlier sym- 
phonies, composed by Mozart in his 
seventeenth year, a toss-up anyway. Actu- 
ally both are, in themselves, eminently 
desirable. The G minor is a remarkable 
anticipation of Mozart’s later (and greatest) 
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symphony in that key (No. 40) and the 
A major is a work of great charm. Un- 
fortunately the “‘ Linz’ and the G minor 
are both poorly recorded; but the A major 
is reasonably good and, not being available 
elsewhere, it may induce Mozartians to 
accept the defects of the “ Linz” record- 
ing. No inducement will be needed to 
purchase the fine recording of the first of 
Mozart’s last three great symphonies, No. 
39 in E flat, K.543, very well played by 
Karajan and the Vienna Philharmonic 
Orchestra (Columbia LX 1375-7). 

Those who can find pleasure in listening 
to Stravinsky’s Le Sacre du Printemps will 
be delighted with the magnificent recording 
of the ballet by Ansermet and L’Orchestre 
de la Suisse Romande (Decca LXT 2563). 
It is a long while since the riot took place 
at the first performance in Paris when an 
elderly dowager, tiara askew, shouted 
“this is the first time in 60 years I’ve 
been made a fool of.’ To-day the music 
may have lost its power to astonish but 
it retains its evocative power, and in the 


hands of Ansermet it often sounds 
positively romantic ! 

Do not miss the enchanting Suite from 
Bizet’s opera The Fair Maid of Perth, 
very well recorded by Beecham and the 
Royal Philharmonic Orchestra (Columbia 
LX 8790-1) and an equally desirable 
recording of Bach’s Fourth Brandenburg 
Concerto (with an excellent balance) by 
the Danish State Broadcasting Chamber 
Orchestra under Mogens Wéldike (H.M.V. 
C 4073-5). 

I believed myself incapable of listening 
with pleasure or profit ever again to 
Tchaikovsky’s Fifth Symphony in E 
minor; but Guido Cantelli, far from under- 
lining emotional and dramatic elements, 
discovers nobility and heroism in this war- 
horse of conductors and the result is 
noteworthy (H.M.V. DB 21187-91). 

In the field of chamber music the one 
outstanding issue is that of Haydn’s C 
major Quartet, Op. 76 (“ The Emperor ”’), 
played by the Amadeus String Quartet 
(H.M.V. C 4066-8). The slow movement 


“HIS MASTER’S VOICE” 


FURTWANGLER 


VIENNA PHILHARMONIC ORCHESTRA 


Tod und Verklarung (Death and Transfiguration) 
—R. Strauss - 


conducting the 


DB 21 169-71 


She Hallmarh of Luality 


Addition to the Special List 


FAURE 
PIANO 
QUARTET 


played by 
ARTUR RUBINSTEIN with 
members of the PAGANINI 
STRING QUARTET 
DB 9595-98 


Other April records 


ROBERT IRVING 
ROYAL OPERA HOUSE ORCHESTRA, COVENT GARDEN 

“Giselle? Ballet Music, Act 2— Adam arr. Jacob (as 
played for the Sadler's Wells Ballet) - 


HALINA STEFANSKA 
Polonaise No. 8 in D Minor, Op. 71, No. | — Chopin 
Cc s 


AKSEL SCHIOTZ 

GERALD MOORE (at the Piano) 
Schafers Klagelied — Schubert ; 
(from ‘‘Spanische Liebeslieder '’)—Schumann DB 21226 


THE GRAMOPHONE COMPANY LIMITED, HAYES, MIDDLESEX 


* 


- C7841-2 
Auto Couplings only 


076 


Flutenreicher Ebro 
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has been recorded several times apart from 
the rest of the work, but now we have a 
chance to discover the quality of the other 
movements, and very good they are. I 
missed the ultimate thrill in the final 
variation of the slow movement, but in 
general this young body of players adds 
to its high reputation and the recording is 
excellent. 

It is interesting to hear the sextet 
version of Schénberg’s Verklarte Nacht on 
Capitol CCL 7507, very well played by the 
Hollywood String Quartet and two 
“* extras,” and I much prefer it in this 
penny plain form. 

The late and deeply lamented Dinu 
Lipatti’s wonderful recording of Mozart’s 
Sonata in A minor, K.310 (Columbia LX 
8788-9), is rich treasure indeed. Lipatti, 
like Mozart himself, died young, and the 
battling with time in the relentless drive 
of this music up to the final fall of the 
curtain is, as Lipatti plays it, poignant to a 
degree. 

Ruggiero Ricci—a name new to me— 
has recorded the first twelve of the 


legendary Caprices for violin alone by 
Paganini (Decca LX 4025). This violinist 
is equal to all the demands made by the 
diabolically difficult music but his intro- 
duction is not impeccable. 

There is nothing very exciting among the 
vocal records, but a detached performance 
of Ebarme dich from Bach’s St. Matthew 
Passion by Kirsten Flagstad (H.M.V. DB 
21237), very well balanced with the 
orchestra, is of interest; and Elizabeth 
Schwarzkopf is in excellent voice in Un 
bel di vedremo from Madama Butterfly 
and Addio del passato from La Traviata 
(Columbia LX 1370). It was a good idea 
to ask the Intimate Opera Society to record 
a number of small 18th century stage works 
by English composers, and the result is 
an excellent and charming entertainment. 
The works are The Musical Courtship 
(Hook), True Blue or the Press Gang 
(Carey), Dustcart Cantata (Anon.), Thomas 
and Sally or The Sailor’s Return (Arne) and 
Masque from Timon of Athens (Purcell) 
(Decca K 4036). 

ALEC ROBERTSON. 
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EDUCATIONAL 


SPECIAL TRAINING 


RIPPLEGATE SECRETARIAL COLLEGE. Golden 
Lane, E.C.1.—Finishing and Secretarial Course.—Apply 
the Clerk to the Governors (MONarch 7161). 


THE TRIANGLE SECRETARIAL COLLEGE 


OUTH MOLTON STREET, W.1. Full Secretarial 

training for women. Appointments Register open to 
students throughout their career. Early application for 
1950/51 vacancies essential (MAY. 5306-8). 


BENDIXEN’S 


ote. Nourse (née Bendixen), B.A., Miss Turner, B.Sc., 
A.K.C., Miss M. E. Lang, B.A., Dipl. Educ. Staff of 

— _—_ to women students. 

Labora‘ Prospectus on application. 

66 BAKER. ‘STREET, w.i. Welbeck 5802. 


DAVIEs, LAING and DICK, 7 Holland Park, W.11.— 

Individual tuition for examinations. Services’ entrance 
examinations. University Entrance and Scholarship. Ist 
M.B. General Certificate at all levels. Tel. No. Park 7437-8. 


SCHOOLS—continued. 
TRUMAN & KNIGHTLEY, LIMITED 


can give reliable advice (gratis) concerning 
SCHOOLS, DOMESTIC SCIENCE AND 
FINISHING SCHOOLS (at home and on the Continent), 
SECRETARIAL COLLEGES. 

Publishers of ‘“* Schools ’’ Com -_* Guide to Boys’ and 
Girls’ Schools. Fully Illustra Price 6s., Post Free; 
also “ Scholarships at Boys’ Public oe “ Gs. 6d.) and 

Scholarships at Girls’ Schools ”’ (2s. 6d.). 
CLARENDON HOUSE, 11, 12 CLIFFORD ST ., 
NEW BOND STREET, LONDON, W.1 
Telephone: Regent 2803. 


pe AND MIDLAND INSTITUTE. 
BIRMINGHAM SCHOOL OF MUSIC. 
1-18 PARADISE STREET, BIRMINGHAM, 1 
Principal, ocecty ag Edmunds, D.Mus. 


Secretary, C. H eo 
LIST OF CLASSES REE. 


UPPER CHINE SCHOOL <= GIRLS, 
SHANKLIN, ISLE OF WIGHT 
Principal: Miss K. M. Damon, M.R.S.T., F.R.GS. 

The School is recognised by the Ministry. of Education 
as an efficient independent school. Preparation for School 
and Higher Certificates, University Entrance and Scholar- 
ships. Music a special feature. 

Domestic, Secretarial and other Sixth Form Courses. 
Fine playing fields. Swimming Pool. Private Chapel. 


SCHOOLS 


PARENTS SEEKING aco Tutors, &c., advice 
and details free. (’Phone Liv. 1268.) Universal School 
Agency, 185 Selhurst Road, S.E.25. 


BOARDING SCHOOLS 
TUTORS and TRAINING COLLEGES 
Advice given free of charge. State age, approximate fee 
and district preferred. 
J. & J. PATON, Ltp. 
143 Cannon Street, London, E.C.4 
Telephone: Mansion House 5053. 
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HOTELS 


SCOT.—Berystede Hotel. West End standard of com- 
fort in country surroundings. Extensive gardens. Hard 
Tennis Courts. Golf. Riding. Phone: 


AYLESBURY .—Bull’s Head Hotel. Charming country 
for week-ends; H. & C. all bedrooms; garages; English 
fare. ’Phone 120. Propr.: Sidney H. Smith. 


BLISLAND. Bodmin.—Tregaddick Hotel and Country 
Club—beautifully situated overlooking woods, rivers and 
moorland. Sea 8 miles. 


RIGHTON.—Clarges Hotel. Facing sea. 80 rooms with 
H.& C., Tel., Radio. Good food, every comfort. Cocktail 
Bar. From 21/- daily, incl. all meals. Brochure. Tel.: 21877. 


Facing the sea but away 


BRIGHTON. .-—Curzon Hotel. 
Passenger lift. Phone: 


from the traffic of the front. 
5314. 


BRIXHAM, South Devon.—Parkham Towers Hotel. Peace- 
ful elevated position within pleasant garden, good table, 
high standard of comfort and cleanliness. Brochure. 


— —Park Hotel; Restaurant; Grill; Banqueting 
ooms; Ladies’ and Gentlemen’s Hairdressing; Garage. 
‘Phone 2566 (5 lines). 


ONWAY.—Castle Hotel. Four first-class Golf Courses. 
- i. Fishing. Touring centre for North Wales. Phone: 
13. 


OTSWOLDS.—Old Red Lion Hotel, Stow-on-the-Wold, 

Glos. (Tel. 66). Good cooking, well heated; garden; 
own poultry; bracing, very restful. Winter from 3 gns, 
Summer 5-6} gns. 


UBLIN.—Royal Hibernian. 
Tel.: Hibernia. 


*Phone: 74791 (4 lines) 


EREFORD.—Green Dragon—leading hotel in the 

County. Comfortable beds, luxurious lounges, good 
food and Yor v cheerful atmosphere and moderate charges. 
Lift, H. & C. all bedrms. Rdcd. terms Oct. to Mar. Phone 
2506 or write THE MANAGERESS. 


HOVE: Sussex.—Dudley Hotel. 75 rooms, 36 bathrooms. 
Restaurant open to non-residents—American Bar— 
Large Garage. Hove 36266. Mngng. Dir.: F. KUNG (Swiss). 


Y ORKSHIRE DALES, Kettlewell, via Skipton.—The 
Race-Horses Hotel; medically recommended; quiet; 
select; renowned cuisine; recognised motoring centre; 
beautiful fell, moorland and riverside walks. A.A., R.A.C., 
’Phone 233. Tariff from Resident Owner. 


KILLARNEY (Ireland). 


International Hotel. Tel.16. 


LAUNCESTON, Cornwall.—King’s Arms Hotel. For the 
summer months Easter to September 30th, our terms will 
be for garaging car, residence and full board, 17/6 per day, 
£6-0-0 per week. 


MARLBOROUGH. —Castle and Ball Hotel. Com- 
fortable modern accommodation in an old Hostelry. 
Hot and cold water in bedrooms. ’Phone: 2. 


ATLOCK.—New Bath Hotel. Indoor and Outdoor 
Swimming Pools of thermal water. Hard Tennis Court. 
*Phone: Matlock 39. 


SMEDLEY’S HYDRO 
MATLOCK 
in the heart of picturesque Derbyshire 
for Health, Rest and Holiday. 
GREAT BRITAIN’S Greatest Hydro. 


BEPTON, Midhurst, Sussex.—Park House. A private 
Country House Hotel. Comfortable beds, good food, 
home produce, central heating, h. & c. in most rooms. 
Golf, riding available. Own tennis courts & putting course. 
9 acres ground, lovely downs 5 minutes’ walk. Children 
welcomed. A.A. approved. Brochure on request. Resident 
Owners, Major & Mrs. O’Brien. Tel.: Midhurst 490. 


Rogss.— —Royal Hotel. The best Hotel in the Wye Valley. 
With gardens overlooking the Horseshoe Bend. Special 
Winter Terms for residence. ’Phone: 


OSTHWAITE, Keswick.—“ Hazel Bank,’’ site of Rogue 
Herries’ House. Commanding magnificent mountain views. 
H. & C. Interior sprung mattresses. Write for brochure. 


UTHIN.—Castle Hotel. 
pa Ruthin Castle. 


Convenient for visitors to 
H. & C. water in bedrooms. Phone: 


"TEWKESBURY. Royal Hop Pole Hotel. Phone 3236. 
Tel. Hoppole, Tewkesbury. Fully Licensed. Under Royal 
Patronage. 


UNBRIDGE WELLS.—Wellington Hotel. 
South and_ overlooking Common. 
*Phone: 20286/7. 


t Facing 
Private Suites, 


ESTWARD HO! N. Devon.—The Dormy House Hotel. 

Adjoining Royal North Devon Golf Club. Take a 
holiday where you will find golf on your doorstep, seabathing 
within easy reach, good food, every modern comfort, including 
large games room and cocktail bar. Tel.: Northam 288. 


INDERMERE.—Old England Hotel. 
with lawns running down to Lake. 
Open throughout year. ’Phone 49 


Finest position 
Facing south-west. 


ACCOMMODATION 


ARL’S COURT, central for all parts, ang | hospital- 
ity by country people. Room and Breakfast 12/6. Smith, 
113 Warwick Road, S.W.5. Tel.: FRObisher 3127. 


SELECT Town and Country furnished Accommodation 
supplied and required: The Link Bureau, 10 Eccleston 
Street, S.W.1. SLOane 9940, 


LEWES.. —White Hart Hotel; large lounge; conservatory; 
garden; Tudor panelled rooms; —— a hacks for 
Sussex Downs.—Watton, Proprietor. Tele. 9 


LANGOLLEN.—Hand Hotel. One of the best in N. 
Wales. H. & C. water all rooms. Fishing. A.A. and 
R.A.C. ’Phone: 3207. Telegrams: ‘* Handotel.” 


ONDON, MAYFAIR.—Green Park Hotel. Regency Bar 

& Restaurant. Intimate atmosphere. Cuisine unexcelled. 
150 Rooms—Radio, Television, central heating, ’phone all 
rooms. Many suites with Bath or Shower Bath. Moderate 
terms. Brochure & Tariff ‘O’ from E. R. Bassett, General 
Manager. Tel.: MAYfair 7522. 


ONDON.—Royal Court Hotel, Sloane Square, S.W.1. 
First-class. Moderate Tariff. 2 lifts. A. Wild Bey, late 


of Cairo. Sloane 9191. 


NURSING HOMES 


BEACH House Nursing Home (Regd.), Kingsdown-on-Sea, 
Deal. Ideally situated with verandahs. Nerve, Medical 
Convalescent, Chronic patients invited to recuperate in 
maximum sunshine. Central heating. Beach Chalet. 
Apply Matron, Kingsdown, Deal, Tel. 251 


MISCELLANEOUS 


NVESTORS. Keep a reliable record of your invest- 

ments both as to Capital and Dividends by using the 
M.M.R. THE loose-leaf investment register. 30 hold- 
ings 50/-, 60 holdings 70/-, 90 holdings 90/-. For Com- 
panies and private people alike. No limit to the number 
of holdings. Maxims, Manswood & Co., Accountants, 118 
New Bond Street ,London, W.1 ‘Telephone: GROsvenor 3781. 


The purr of wheels as the hors d’euvres glide by . . . and the discreet squeak 
of a cork yielding its treasure of fine wine. The bubbling of soft laughter from 
a distant table... and the echoing tinkle from the crystal drops of the candela- 
brum. Two half-remembered bars of magic from the ballet’s pas de deux... 
the blessed knowledge that there’s no further need to hurry on... And for 


perfection, one thing more— 
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